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University implicated in | 
Paradise Papers leak 


By MORGAN OME 
News & Features Editor 


Hopkins is one of over 
100 colleges and universi- 
ties named in the Paradise 
Papers, a set of 13.4 million 
documents that shed light 
on how the world’s wealthy 
and elite hide their assets in 
tax havens. 

First made public last 
week by the International 
Consortium of Investiga- 
tive Journalists, the Para- 
dise Papers 
reveal that 
many uni- 
versities 


“Everybody is 


The University did not 
respond to requests from 
The News-Letter to disclose 
how much it had previously 
invested with H&F Inves- 
tors Blocker and whether 
it currently invests in off- 
shore funds. 

In a statement, the Uni- 
versity wrote that it man- 
ages its endowment to 
maximize returns and en- 
sure that the endowment is 
a stable source of long-term 
funding. The University 
emphasized 
= that it ad- 
~ heres to the 

law in all of 


| 
| 


have invest- using these tax its invest- 
ed parts of An ee ments. 
their ere optimization “Johns 
dowments methods and Hopkins, 
4 offshore that’s part of the each tlle 
Upnwarse, = universi- 
where there problem. ties, foun- 
are little to dations and 
no taxes. — NICOLAS JABKO, other non- 
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some of which are known 
as “blocker corporations,” 
universities can avoid pay- 
ing taxes on parts of their 
income earned through 
business ventures. 
According to The Guard- 
and The New 
“Times, Heplias, 
with Stanford University, 
the University of Southern 
California, Columbia Uni- 
versity and Dartmouth 
College, were partners 
with H&F Investors Block- 
er, a blocker corporation 
located in Bermuda. It was 
dissolved in 2011. 


ian 


its endowment in pooled 
funds that include capi- 
tal from other investors 
and that sometimes make 
foreign investments,” the 
statement read. “In doing 
so, as with all of our invest- 


ments Johns 


and income, 


Although many univer- 
sities are tax-exempt insti- 
tutions, they may be taxed 
if they earn income through 
activities outside of their 
educational mission, such 

See PARADISE, pace A5 


| Paths: 
| Divided” as part of the Mil- 


By EMILY MCDONALD 
For The News-Letter 


Ohio Governor John Ka- 
sich gave a talk titled “Two 
America United or 


ton S. Eisenhower Sympo- 
sium (MSE) on Monday. 
Kasich was elected gov- 


| ernor of Ohio in 2011 af- 


ter serving nine terms as a 
member of the United States 
‘House of Representatives. 
He was the final candi- 
date to drop out of the race 
against Donald Trump for 
the Republican presidential 
nomination last year. 
During his talk, Kasich 
discussed the role of young 
voters in national politics, 
respect for people with op- 


posing views and the im- 
portance of bridging the 
partisan divide. 

In response to Kasich’s 
visit, Students from Voice 
for Choice, a group advocat- 
ing for women’s reproduc- 
tive rights, and Students for 
a Democratic Society (SDS) 
stood outside the event be- 
fore it began to hand out 
flyers with information on 
his policies, mostly regard- 
,ing his views on abortion. 
The flyer ended with the 
phrase “This man is not 
your friend.” 

During his presidential 
campaign, many branded 
Kasich as a moderate be- 
cause of his more centrist 
stances on issues like trade, 
environmental legislation 


Voice for Choice hosts discussion in response to Kasich 


By EMILY MCDONALD 
For The News-Letter 


Hopkins Voice _for 
Choice, a pro-choice stu- 
dent group, hosted a dis- 
cussion on women’s repro- 
ductive rights after a talk 
given by Ohio Governor 
John Kasich on Monday. 
Kasich’s visit was part of 
the Milton S. Eisenhower 
Symposium (MSE) 2017 
speaker series. 

During the open discus- 
sion hosted by Voice for 
Choice, students responded 
to Kasich’s talk and shared 
their opinions on abortion. 

Emeline Armitage, presi- 
dent of Voice for Choice, led 
the discussion. She said 


that she decided to host the 
event to create a space for 
people who disagree with 
Kasich. 

“We wanted to have a 
space to have some sort of 
anti-Kasich time because 
obviously, as we learned 
tonight, he’s not very good 
at answering questions 
and he’s not very good at 
remembering what bills he 
signed, or speaking,” she 
said. 

Armitage believes that 
there is a disconnect be- 
tween Kasich’s branding 
by the media as a moderate 
conservative politician and 
some of the legislation he 
has helped pass in Ohio. 

“His brand is someone 


who is able to go across 
the aisle, and I think that 
branding kind of obfus- 
cates what his policies have 
actually been about,” she 
said. “He has passed some 
of the harshest anti-abor- 
tion laws in the country.” 

Junior Matthias Gomp- 
ers also participated in the 
discussion. He agreed that 
Kasich’s policies often did 
not match his rhetoric. 

“Kasich has branded 
himself as a moderate and 
that works really well for 
anyone who is not super in- 
formed,” he said. 

In 2016, Kasich vetoed 
the Heartbeat Bill, which 
would have banned abor- 
tions after six weeks in 


Ohio. Around the same 
time, he passed a bill which 
banned abortions after 20 
weeks in Ohio. According 
to Armitage, the Heartbeat 
Bill contradicted Supreme 
Court rulings such as Roe 
v. Wade, and would have 
been declared unconstitu- 
tional had Kasich signed it. 

Armitage noted that 
these policies show how 
Kasich is actually a conser- 
vative politician. 

“He had this six-week 
bill which got all this me- 
dia attention and then he 
vetoed it. He looked like a 
hero, but at the exact same 
time he passed a 20-week 
ban,” she said. “So it was 

See ABORTION, pace A6 


INSIDE THIS ISSUE. Taylor Swift's Reputation 


Managing Editor Kelsey Ko thinks that Swift's 
new album does not match up to the level of the 


Puppies, puppies, puppies! 


Turn to our photo essay 
for pictures of puppies 
available for adoption 
from the Maryland 
SPCA animal shelter. 
PHOTO ESSAY, . 

PAGE A12 


singer's previous work. ARTS, PAGE B3 


The charms of Penn Station 


Renee Scavone writes about her love for Penn 
Station, which many students will pass through 
on their way home for Thanksgiving Break. 
YOUR WEEKEND, PAGE B2 


LAUREN QUESTELL/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
As part of the Milton S. Eisenhower Symposium (MSE) 2017 speaker series, Ohio Governor John Kasich spoke to students in Hodson on Monday, Nov. AS 


Kasich urges students to bridge the partisan divide 


and immigration. In his re- 
marks he refuted this label. 

“I’m not actually a mod- 
erate,” he said. “I’m a con- 
servative, and it doesn’t 
matter what other people 
label me — it matters what 
I label me.” 

Kasich said that he 
hoped to overcome some of 
the partisan divisions that 
have recently surfaced in 
America’s politics. 


Conference explores impact — 


“T demand that we move 
away from this really wick- 
ed partisanship that we're 
seeing,” he said. “I’m a Re- 
publican, and I’ve always 
said the party is my vehicle 
and not my master.” 

For Kasich, public of- 
ficials should serve the in- 
terests of their constituents 

rather than their party. 

“We talk a lot about 

See KASICH, pace A4 
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of ex-Inmates on academia 


By TIANCHENG LYU 
For The News-Letter 


The Alexander Grass 
Humanities Institute pre- 
sented “Life Sentences: A 
Conference on Incarcera- 
tion and the Humanities” 
on Nov. 9 and 10. The con- 
ference explored the impact 
of incarceration on society 
by taking a close look at the 
literature, film and history 
of imprisonment. 

Nathan Connolly, asso- 
ciate professor of history, 
helped organize the confer- 
ence. He noted the contri- 
butions to academia made 
by people who were incar- 
cerated. 

“The conference was im- 
portant to try to acknowl- 
edge that we have a whole 
host of debt to people who 
have been behind bars,” 
Connolly said. “The hu- 
manities as a discipline has 
a foot in prison.” 

For example, he ex- 
plained that the writings.of 


COURTESY OF TIANCHENG LYU 
The two-day conference was live streamed and drew over 25,000 viewers. 


activist and former prison- 
er George Jackson inspired 
philosopher Michele Fou- 
cault. 

Connolly explained that 
one of the goals of “Life 
Sentences” was to feature 
not only scholars but also 
former inmates. 

“Tt was really important 
for us not to allow [the con- 
ference] to become too aca- 
demic,” he said. 

Live streaming of the 
two-day conference drew 
over 25,000 viewers. 

Events included =a 
screening of the documen- 
tary The Prison in Twelve 
Landscapes and a lecture 
by Nikhil Singh, associate 
professor of Social and Cul- 
tural Analysis and history 
at New York University. ~ 

In lieu of a keynote 
speaker, Dan Berger, asso- 
ciate professor of Compara- 
tive Ethnic Studies at the 


University of Washington 


Bothell, led a public forum 
Serr INCARCERATION, pace AS 
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Prolessor explores the New student group seeks to Joster open discussion 


ethics of transracialism. 


By DARIA RAMOS- 
IZQUIERDO 
For The \ews-Letter 


The Humanities Center 
invited Anita Allen, vice 
provost and Henry R. Sil- 
verman professor of law 
and philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 
to critique Rebecca Tuvel’s 
controversial paper “In De- 
fense of Transracialism” in 
a talk on Tuesday. 

Tuvel’s paper argues 
that people should have the 
right to change their racial 
identity and draws parallels 
between “transracialism” 
and “trasngenderism.” It 
questions why people who 
identify as transracial can- 
not be accepted in the same 
capacity as transgender in- 
dividuals. 

Following an introduc- 
tion by Leonardo Lisi, as- 
sociate professor at the 
Humanities Center, Allen 
discussed historical contro- 
versies Over racial identity. 

She began with discuss- 
ing the 1896 Supreme Court 
case Plessy v. Ferguson. 
Homer Plessy, a man with 
white and African-Ameri- 
can ancestry, had bought a 
ticket for a train designated 
for whites. The Supreme 
Court refuted  Plessy’s 
claim to two ethnicities and 
issued a verdict standing 
by the “separate but equal” 
law, setting an important 
precedent for keeping pub- 
lic facilities segregated. 

“One can’t say, ‘oh in 


America you can choose 


your race.’ Because his- 
tory says something dif- 
ferent,” Allen said. “In the 
late 19th century, it was 
mostly not the case that 
Americans could choose 
their race.” 

She then discussed an- 
other controversial case, 
Malone v. Haley, which 
concerned Paul and Phil- 
ip Malone, twin brothers 
based in Boston who want- 
ed to be firefighters. They 
checked off the “African- 
American” box on a test 
application in 1977 in order 
to more easily qualify for a 
firefighting department. 

The Malone twins had no 
known African-American 
heritage and did not grow 
up in an African-American 
household or neighborhood. 

“They got away with it 
for 10 years. Nobody ques- 
tioned this. Nobody really 
knew about it,” Allen said. 

The case created a stir, 
as people were concerned 
others would falsely claim 
to be different races in or- 
der to take advantage of af- 
firmative action. 

Allen mentioned three 
criteria for identifying as a 
particular race. 

“It’s based somewhat on 
phenotype, ancestry and 
community you live in,” 
she said. 

Allen examined the dif- 
ferences between cultural 
assimilation and ancestry. 
She asked whether people 


could 
certain 


only identify as a 
race if their sole 
link to that race’s heritage 
was genetic and whether 
one could identify as a race 
without DNA _ evidence 
proving any genetic ties. 

She also discussed Sena- 
tor Elizabeth Warren and 
academic Andrea Smith, 
who both claimed that 
they had Native-American 
heritage. Warren's claim to 
Native-American genealogy 
became a popular topic in 
2016 when it was called into 
question. Her identity was 
based solely on stories that 
had been passed down from 
generation to generation. 

Smith, who was formerly 
a native studies professor at 
the University of Michigan, 
claimed to be part Cherokee. 
However, the Cherokees 
said that nothing in their 
records suggested that they 
were part of Smith’s lineage. 

Despite this, Smith con- 
tinues to claim that Native- 
American culture is a large 
part of her identity. 

“My point is to say that 
it’s complicated,” Allen 
said. “It just isn’t true that 
in the United States we get 
to choose our race.” 

She pointed out that 
while we are given the 
freedom to declare a racial 
identity, authorities can 
counter such declarations. 

“When you go to work 
and they ask you to fill 
out the employment form, 
whatever you check they 
can cross out your check 
and put in what they think 
is right,” Allen said. 

Allen also-mentioned- Ra- 
chel Dolezal, a white woman 
who identified as African 


American. She darkened her | 
| Association (SGA) held their 


skin and styled herself to 
fit what she thought would 
best match the physical 
characteristics of an African 
American. 

Allen asserted that it is 
the experiences you have as 
a person of color that make 
you a certain race, not just 
how you look. 

During a discussion fol- 
lowing the talk, Allen said 
that changing one’s race 
is not comparable with 
changing one’s gender. She 
explained that each race 
has its own culture and 
that people have an ethical 
obligation to be truthful 
about racial identity. 

When asked about 
her thoughts on the talk, 
graduate student Ezgi Ince 
praised the talk. 

“It opened up worthy 
discussion,” she said. 

Lisi said that the discus- 
sion posed important ques- 
tions that would help facili- 
tate social progression. 

“The discussion was os- 
cillating between what it is 
to be a certain race, which is 
kind of an ontological ques- 
tion, and the question as to 
what the moral nature of 
choosing to be a different 
race is,” he said. “The tension 
between those two questions 
was very interesting.” 


COURTESY OF DARIA RAMOS:1ZQUIERDO 
Professor Anita Allen discussed the concept of Eanoing one’s race. 
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| By KAREN WANG 


Staff Writer 


stu- 
that 


Discourse, a new 
dent organization 


hosts semi-monthly debates 
| among members of the Hop- 
| kins community, hosted its 
| second-ever event in Lever- 
| ing Lounge on Tuesday. 


The debates are mod- 


| eled after the Oxford Union 
| style. In this model, partici- 


pants debate opposing sides 


| of a given topic. The audi- 
| ence votes for their chosen 
| side once before the event 


and once afterwards. Audi- 

ence members also engage 

in an open discussion fol- 

lowing the debate. 
Sopho- 


which focuses primarily on 
political issues. 

“We're hoping to move 
beyond that scope to intel- 
lectual, theoretical, philo- 
sophical questions and even 
scientific questions,” West 
said. “IDEAL is primarily 
open discussion, [but] we try 
to have the combination of 
the formal debate alongside 
the open discussion, with 
the idea that the structured 
debate encourages really in- 
tense critical thinking.” 

Baker said that the open 
discussions were a key ele- 
ment of Discourse events. 

“We want to make sure 
that we give a lot of people 
the opportunity to come but 

still allow an 


mores ‘Tur- 


intimate envi- 


quoise Baker °**We try to have — ronment,” she 
and Caroline ‘ , said. 
| West were the combination Tuesday’s 
|two of the of the formal debate was on 
event’s orga- ; the statement: 
|nizers. They debate alongside “The harmo- 
| said that Dis- Fh eeoett ny of a diverse 
course was P community is 
\founded to discussion.” more _impor- 
|invite less tant than an 
formal and — CAROLINE WEST, individual’s 
intimidating DiIscOURSE right to ie 
conversations MEMBER speech.” West 


on controver- 
sial topics. 

The non-partisan  stu- 
dent group IDEAL has 
also sought to foster civic 
discussion between people 
with opposing viewpoints. 
West explained that Dis- 
course covers a wider range 
of issues than IDEAL, 


said that the 
topic was par- 
ticularly relevant today. 

“We felt it was especially 
important to have this con- 
versation because that’s 
something that we are re- 
ally grappling with as a 
generation,” she said. 

The formal debate con- 


sisted of three rounds, dur- 
ing which the affirmative 
and negative sides spoke 
for four minutes each, with 
questions from the audi- 
ence between each round. 
The open discussion that 
followed included conver- 
sations between debaters 
and audience members. 

Sophomore Abigail 
Johnson, who presented on 
the affirmative side, reflect- 
ed on a personal experience 
when a student denied a 
rape case during a class 
discussion, despite being 
presented with evidence of 
the rape. The professor did 
not interrupt the student or 
deny this opinion. 

“In this scenario, free 
speech of an_ individual 
was not curbed in favor of 
the harmony of the diverse 
community,” Johnson said. 
“I personally felt unsafe and 
insulted in that space.” 

Senior Emeline Armitage, 


SGA pushes for building a student union 


By KATY WILNER 
For The Vews-Letter 
The Student Government 


yearly Fall Forum on Tues- 
day to discuss prospective 
projects and discuss how to 
encourage political engage- 
ment among students. 

The forum was open to 
the student body and drew 
about 10 non-SGA members. 

The Civic Engagement 
Committee started off by 
proposing a collaboration 
with the University and Tur- 
boVote, an online program 
designed to help students 
more easily submit absentee 
ballots. The program sends 
students email reminders 
informing them of upcom- 
ing elections. 

The Committee also dis- 
cussed the growth of the 
Civic Discourse and Aca- 
demic Freedom Initiative, 
which would increase the 
frequency of events on cam- 
pus about current politics. 

Executive President Noh 
Mebrahtu explained that 
currently there is a lack of 
informed conversation on 
politics in the U.S. 

“This issue is national, 
but it stems locally, from col- 
lege campuses,” Mebrahtu 
said. “We are going to be the 
leaders of the future.” 

The initiative also in- 
volves working with the 
University to refine its pro- 
test guidelines, titled the 
Interim Student Guidelines 
for the Protection of Public 
Expression. Students had 
criticized the guidelines 
upon their release in April as 
a violation of free speech. 

The initiative is also de- 
signed to increase collabo- 
ration between different 
political student groups 


and better engage the stu-— 


dent body in discussion 
on current events. Indi- 
vidual groups will host 
events pursuing this goal, 


and SGA hopes to facilitate. 


some of these discussions. 

SGA also aims to pair 
with the Andrew Good- 
man Foundation, an or- 
ganization dedicated to 
increasing student involve- 
ment in democracy. 

Freshman class president 
Sam Schatmeyer explained 
that the Andrew Goodman 
Foundation will complement 
the Turbovote program. 

“[The Foundation] pro- 
vides outside funds and re- 
sources to help people reg- 
ister to vote,” Schatmeyer 
said. “They provide fund- 
ing, posters and markers 
to help preach the gospel 
of whatever social issue is 
relevant to your campus. In 
Baltimore, you can go any- 
where with that.” 

SGA also _ discussed 
plans on constructing a new 
student union or gathering 
space for student groups 
and clubs. The Student Ser- 
vices Committee had en- 
dorsed these plans in previ- 
ous years and has proposed 
demolishing the Mattin 
Center and replacing it with 
house rooms for large clubs 
and organizations. 

At last week's meeting, 
Executive Vice President AJ 
Tsang had given a presen- 
tation on the student union. 
He proposed a fundraiser 
where students could buy 
bricks for 99 cents each and 
sign them. The SGA would 
then deliver the signed 
bricks to Garland Hall. 

“The driving force be- 
hind creating this space for 
students is really to improve 
mental health,” Tsang said. 

The University has al- 
ready looked into the cost 
of a potential studnt union 
and concluded that con- 
struction will cost at least 
$120 million. The Univer- 
sity has also done traffic 
analysis, measuring which 
footpaths are most trav- 
eled by students, indicat- 


y 


i oe ere 1 


convenient for the student | 


union’s location. The Mat- 
tin Center is one of the 
spaces that draws the most 
student passersby. 

In an email to The News- 
Letter, Tsang wrote that the 
SGA plans on accumulat- 
ing funding, support and 
resources from the Board 
of Trustees, the Parents’ 
Fund, the Alumni Associa- 
tion and young alumni. 

“The brick protest is just 
the first step,” Tsang wrote. 
“That’s mainly to create 
public awareness among 
the administrative players 
necessary to green-lighting 
the project.” 

Construction plans also 
include the creation of am- 
phitheaters and social gath- 
ering spaces. Previous utili- 
ties of the Mattin Center, 
including its dance studios, 
would be preserved. If the 
University executes these 
plans, the construction will 
take at least two years, with 
demolition of the Mattin 
Center commencing in 2021. 

Classes that currently 
take place in the Mattin 
Center would be relocated 
to other buildings. 

Smaller roundtable dis- 
cussions at the forum in- 
cluded a civic engagement 
table that focused on how to 
improve civic engagement 
through _faculty-student 
collaboration. According 
to Tsang, the roundtable 
included a professor and 
a former president of the 
non-partisan student group 
IDEAL. ; 

“From this discussion, 
members of SGA, IDEAL 
and the Faculty Assem- 
bly agreed to kickstart a 
joint faculty-student civic 
engagement effort next 
semester that will bring 
together panels of faculty 
and students to chart com- 
mon efforts on civic en- 
gagement,” Tsang wrote. 
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COURTESY OF KAREN WANG 
Discourse is a student group that holds semi-monthly debates on campus. 


who also argued for the af- 
firmative, stated that open 
discussion does not offer an 
equal opportunity to present 
ideas amongst speakers who 
may face structural barriers. 

“People do not start off on 
an even playing field when 
they enter into this forum of 
ideas,” Armitage said. “In- 
stitutions need to come up 
with controls to elevate cer- 
tain people’s speech and to 
quell others’ speech.” 

On the negative side, 
freshman Michael Leff ar- 
gued that hindering the 
free exchange of ideas is 
damaging and dangerous 
to society’s progression. 

“As individuals we need 
to be understanding that 
some people might take of- 
fense to things, but that is 
primarily an individual re- 
sponsibility rather than a so- 
cietal regulation,” Leff said. 

He emphasized the im- 
portance of the exchange of 
ideas. 

“Society progresses, we 
move forward with bet- 
ter ideas and more under- 


standings of each ote? and P 


ing in parallel,” th said, 

Sophomore David Save- 
liev also spoke on the nega- 
tive side, saying that soci- 
ety’s survival depended on 
free speech. He shared his 
experience of seeing the 
Ukranian-speaking popu- 
lation oppressing the Rus- 
sian-speaking population 
in Ukraine, which resulted 
in a civil war backed by 
Russian militants. 

“You have only two 
paths,” he said. “One path 
is that the discriminated 
minority will be able to 
have discourses and be able 
to bring out their ideas in 
peaceful, nonviolent ways. 
The other path is that you 
radicalize this minority, and 
you end up with violence.” 

Audience member and 
freshman Kimberly Rob- 
ins believed that the mo- 
tion was left somewhat 
unanswered, as she stated 
that both sides somewhat 
agreed with each other. 

“Everyone agreed that 
free speech is valuable 
but needs to be limited to 
a certain extent,” Robins 
said. “The discussion was 
more about to what ex- 
tent it should be limited... 
I think we got a lot of in- 
teresting perspectives on 
that, but it didn’t really tie 
back to the prompt.” 

Robins also suggested 
additional designated time 
within each round of de- 
bate to answer questions. 

“For [debaters] to feel 
pressure to incorporate 
answers to questions that 
necessarily 


stricted time... that could 


have handled better,” 
Robins said. 


Editor’s Note: Emeline Ar- 


mitage is a frequent contribu- 


tor to the Opinions section 
and was not involved in re- 


porting ie piece. % 
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MEDPanel ouest speaks Former ambassador talks U.S. — Russian relations 
about the opioid crisis 


By ANNA GORDON 
For The Vews Letter 


Medical Ethics Discus- 
sion Panel (MEDPanel), 
a student group that ex- 
plores ethical in 
medicine and healthcare 
policy, hosted a round- 
table discussion _ titled 
“The Opioid Epidemic & 
the Ethics of Pharma” in 
Charles Commons Salon B 
on Saturday. 

Travis N. Rieder, the as- 
sistant director of educa- 
tion initiatives at the Ber- 
man Institute of Bioethics, 
a Hopkins research center, 
shared his personal expe- 
riences with opioids at the 
event. 

In July 2015, Rieder had 
been on opioid medica- 
tions for two months after 
a motorcycle accident that 
had severely injured his 
foot. 

He explained that he 
had undergone multiple 
surgeries, and his doctors 
had been gradually in- 
creasing his opioid intake 
to help him manage the 
pain. 

Up until that point, he 
said, he hadn'’t realized get- 
ting off opioids would be a 
problem. 

“The surgeon turned se- 
rious and said... ‘You need 
to think about getting 


issues 


recover from the accident | 


or the withdrawal,” 


said. “[The doctor] said to | 
call the pain management | 


facility... They said that 
although they prescribed 
opioids, they don’t manage 
tapering or withdrawal.” 

Rieder said that he head- 
ed into the fourth and final 
week of his taper without 
any medical assistance for 
his discomfort. 

He refused to go back 
on the medication because 


he | 


he didn’t think he could | 


ever handle withdrawal 
again. 

According to Rieder, the 
fourth week was the most 
difficult. 

“T assumed that I would 
die because if the symp- 
toms didn’t kill me out- 
right, I would kill my- 
self,” he said. “I know that 
sounds dramatic... but at 
the time I believed this to 
my core.” 

He said that he went al- 


‘most three days without 


sleeping. 

“I spent the nights ly- 
ing on the bathroom floor 
and trying to throw up 
even though I hadn’t eaten 
anything at all in days,” he 
said. “I believed the with- 
drawal would never end 


withdrawal wasn’t worth 
living.” 


off the pain Today 
medication’,” roughly half 
Rieder said. ,, of all opi- 
“This was “IT had been oid Soabiae: 
the first time giving no deaths are 
anybody ; from pre- 
had told me Warning, no scription 
that this was counseling, nO medications, 
something totaling 
I needed to plan at all.” about 15,000 
think about. deaths a 
I had been — TRAVIS N. RIEDER, year. Rieder 
given no ASsT. DIR. OF believes that 
warning, EDUCATION his story fits 
no counsel- INITIATIVES AT THE into a much 


ing, no plan 
at all, just a 
whole lot of 
prescriptions.” 

Rieder discussed how 
he began to stop taking the 
drugs without realizing he 
was doing so at over twice 
as fast as the recommend- 
ed rate. He said that his 
first week of withdrawal 
was extremely uncomfort- 
able. 

“The result, I'll tell you 
now, was hell,” he said. 
“The early stages of opi- 
oid withdrawal feel a lot 
like a terrible case of the 
flu. I ached all over, the 
mangled foot from the ac- 
cident really flared up. I 
also became restless and 
developed trouble sleep- 
ing.” 

According to Rieder, 
however, the pain only in- 
creased as time went on. 

“At the beginning of 
week two, I got significant- 
ly worse,” he said. “There 
was constant jittering in my 
muscles which made sleep 
almost impossible.” 

Rieder said that he also 
suffered from frequent un- 
expected crying spells. 

His wife called the pre- 
scribing doctor to see if 
there was anything that 
could alleviate his dis- 
comfort, but Rieder ex- 
plained that his only real 
solution was to drink lots 
of fluids or go back on the 
medication. 

By the third week, Rie- 
der said he began to feel a 
_ deep depression. 

“I would start crying, 
and then I would come to 
believe that I would never 
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larger nar- 
rative of the 
over-pre- 
scription of opioids in the 
United States. 

“When a_ medication 
is responsible for tens of 
thousands of deaths every 
year, reckless management 
of that medication is inde- 
fensible,” Rieder said. 

Additionally, he noted 
how the discomfort as- 
sociated with withdrawal 
symptoms combined with 
its high costs can drive 
people receiving opioid 
prescriptions to try heroin 
instead. 

Freshman Andrew Mas- 
soud thought Rieder’s mes- 
sage was important. 

“I thought he was very 
informative, and he gave 
a different perspective,” 
Massoud said. “Being 
from a town where this 
crisis has spiked in the 
past few years, it was in- 
teresting to get more per- 
spective about what is 


happening.” 
Vice President of the 
MEDPanel Amy Clarke 


said that the event made 
her realize how difficult 
it is for physicians to deal 
with the crisis. She be- 
lieves more should be done 
to regulate opioid pre- 
scriptions. 

“Tl know that physicians 
in primary care are very 
cautious when prescribing 
opioids to begin with,” she 
said. “But from this discus- 
sion, what I learned is that 
physicians are kind of lost 
whenever they are deal- 
ing with a patient who has 
been prescribed.” 


By HALEY HANSON 
For The News-Letter 


Former U.S. ambassador 
to Poland Daniel Fried dis- 
cussed relations between 
the U.S. and Russia since the 
Soviet Union's collapse at 
Levering’s Arellano Theater 


| on Thursday, Nov. 9. The In- 


ternational Studies Leader- 
ship Council and HopMUN 
co-hosted the event. 

Fried criticized the Clin- 
ton, Bush and Obama ad- 
ministrations for failing to 
build a new relationship 
with Russia. According to 
Fried, the U.S. was mistaken 
in thinking that the fall of 
the Soviet Union would lib- 
erate Russia from commu- 


| nism and help it flourish. 
and life in the throes of | 


“More profoundly, it was 
a national trauma,” Fried 
said. “Russia went back to 
its borders not of pre-rev- 
olutionary Russia, but of 
mid-17th century Russia. 
That’s a long way back.” 

However, he believes 
that the U.S. had good in- 
tentions when offering as- 
sistance, saying that the 
Clinton administration un- 
derstood the Russians were 
experiencing _ difficulties 
and reached out accord- 
ingly, in good faith. 

“What Bill Clinton did 
as he was embracing Boris 
Yeltsin was also to open 
the doors to the [North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO)] and the [European 
Union (EU)] to allow the 
hundred million Europe- 
ans... to join the institutions 
of a united Europe if they 
were capable of meeting 
the conditions,” Fried said. 

He noted that the U.S. 
offered aid to other nations 
newly freed from Soviet 
domination. These offers 
included stronger economic 
cooperation and even mili- 
tary alliances under NATO 
for some nations like Po- 
land, Estonia and Romania. 

According to Fried, Rus- 
sian President Vladimir Pu- 
tin falsely accuses the U.S. 
of taking advantage of Rus- 
sia’s weakness at the time 
of Soviet dissolution. He 
says that the U.S. offering 
aid to other countries was 
what generated this myth. 

“During the ‘90s we 
treated the countries of 
central and eastern Europe 
as if they had a right to de- 
termine their own future, 
as if their vote counted for 
themselves,” Fried said. 
“This was not what Russia 
wanted. The deal they were 
offering us was basically 
to treat them like a great 
power that had temporarily 
fallen upon hard times, and 
we were unwilling to do it.” 
' He went on to say that 
during the ‘90s, Russia un- 
derwent insufficient do- 
mestic reforms compound- 
ed by severe , corruption 
and a precarious economic 
situation. International 
gaffes, he said, paved the 
way for an authoritarian, 
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| Daniel Fried, who served as the U.S. ambassador to Poland, spoke about Russian relations. 


hyper-masculine figure to 
grab the reins of Russian 
power. 

Fried then discussed pol- 
icies under the Bush admin- 
istration. He said that for- 
mer U.S. President George 
W. Bush was optimistic and 
cordial with Putin’s Russia 
upon assuming office. 

“After the chaos of the 
‘90s, restoring order was 
legitimate, and the early 
Bush administration rec- 
ognized that [Putin] had 
an argument,” Fried said. 
“They weren't going to 
walk back what Clinton 
had done by enlarging 
NATO, but they were go- 
ing to embrace Putin, and 
George W. Bush was going 
to reach out to Putin with 
just as much energy as Bill 
Clinton embraced Boris 
Yeltsin.” 

Though the Bush admin- 
istration did try to include 
Russia in established sys- 
tems of power — admitting 
them into the G-7, a group 
of countries with the largest 
industrial economies, for in- 
stance — Fried said that the 
embrace was not reciprocat- 
ed. Bush continued and en- 
larged Western support to 
former Soviet-bloc countries 
that his predecessor had be- 
gun, infuriating Putin. 

“Bush personally made 
the decision to bring 
the Baltic countries into 
NATO,” he said. “He want- 
ed to reach out to Russia 
and simultaneously to the 
people between the West 
and Russia just as Bill Clin- 
ton did. Vladimir Putin 
was having none of it.” 

In the midst of the 
American involvements 
in Iraq and Afghanistan, 
Putin denounced the West 
and touted Russian might, 
campaigning to prove his 
power. 

“They believed that we 
had grabbed from them 
their rightful possessions 
in central and eastern Eu- 
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rope and 
believed 
that 

were 


we 
try- 
ing to grab 
from them 
their right- 
ful pos- 
sessions of 
Ukraine 
and Geor- 
gia,” Fried 
said. 
| Under 
the Obama 
Fare Wan en ilp gh 
istration, 
these ten- 
sions con- 
tinued. 
“Obama offered a_ re- 
set but basically on the 
same terms that Bush had 
reached out to Putin — that 
is, we will work with Rus- 
sia, but we are not going to 
abandon our interests in the 
countries in between Russia 
and the West,” Fried said. 

When Ukraine experi- 
enced another pro-Western 
revolution in 2014 after years 
under Russian-backed pres- 
ident Viktor Yanukovych, 
Obama made it clear that 
the U.S. sided with the vic- 
torious revolutionaries. 

This came in conjunction 
with strict sanctions laid on 
Russia as Obama led the 
West in condemning the 
Russian annexation of the 
Crimean Peninsula, a prov- 
ince of Ukraine for decades. 

“Clinton, Bush and 
Obama — all three tried in 
their own ways to reach out 
to Russia. All three failed,” 
Fried said. “The failure by 
all three was an honorable 
failure... they did not offer 
up third countries on the al- 
tar of U.S.-Russia relations.” 

He also pointed out how 
Putin formally combatted 
the “Westernization” of na- 
tions well within the Iron 
Curtain. Fried explained 
that this process is in keep- 
ing with a centuries-old 
Russian tradition of al- 
ternating Westernization 
followed by an aggres- 
sive backlash to prove the 
uniqueness and power of 
the Russian way. 

Fried went on to dis- 
cuss the impact of the 
Trump administration on 
U.S.-Russia relations. Dur- 
ing his campaign, Trump 
praised Putin on multiple 
occasions and called for 
stronger ties between the 
two countries. 

However, Fried believes 
that there is more continu- 
ity than change in U.S. polli- 
cies on Russia, possibly due 
to increased scrutiny that 
these concerns have placed 
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on the Trump administra- 
tion in regards to its actions 
towards Russia. 

“It shouldn't surprise you 
that the Russia policy that 
has emerged... is not all that 
different from what pre- 
ceded it. The sanctions have 
been maintained,” he said. 
“If you were in a political 
position in the Trump White 
House, would you want 
to be the person to make a 
phone call over to State or 
Treasury telling them to cut 
back, to put the brakes on 
implementation of a Russia 
sanctions law? I wouldn't 
want to be that guy.” 

He termed the current 
state of U.S.-Russia_ rela- 
tions as “Cold War IL,” and 
said that Trump’s hands 
seem tied by ongoing inves- 
tigations into connections 
between his campaign and 
Russia. 

As he wrapped up his 
lecture, Fried reflected on 
the lessons he learned from 
decades of experience in 
mediating between Ameri- 
can and Russian interests. 

“Don't be in a hurry,” 
he said. “Don’t run after a. 
grand bargain... Be patient.” 

After his lecture, Fried 
engaged in a discussion 
with Steven David, pro- 
fessor of political science, 
who challenged Fried on 
some of his points. A Q&A 
session followed the dis- 
cussion. 

Students like sophomore 
Renee Robinson appreciat- 
ed the structure of the talk 
and said that Fried offered 
unique insight into the his- 
tory of post-Cold War U.S.- 
Russia relations. 

“l definitely feel like I 
have more context,’ said 
Robinson. “He made a 
great case about why we 
should be concerned about 
ttre 

Senior and International 
Studies major Matthieu Or- 
tiz also talked about Fried’s 
unique perspective as an ac- 
tive participant in shaping 
US. policy towards Russia 
in the last few decades. 

“It’s definitely interest- 
ing to hear from the per- 
spective of somebody who's 
worked in the American 
foreign service,” Ortiz said. 

Ortiz emphasized the 
importance of considering 
different viewpoints. 

“Imagine if Russia had 
soldiers in Mexico and Can- 
ada. That would freak us 
out,” Oritz said. “At the same 
time, Russia has no place 
annexing Ukrainian terri- 
tory and propping up rebel 
groups that aren’t even fully 
legitimate to begin with.” 
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Committee seeks equity Kasich calls Jor depolarized political discourse 
lor women at Hopkins 


By KELECHI 
NWANKWOALA 
For The News Letter 


The Committee on the 
Status of Women hosted a 
discussion on gender eq- 
uity in Mudd Hall Atrium 
on Wednesday to review 
the Committee’s progress 
and brainstorm future ini- 
tiatives to promote gender 
equity at Hopkins. 

This past spring the Com- 
mittee issued a report card 
on the Vision 2020, a report 
released in 2006 on the sta- 
tus of women at Hopkins. 
The report card detailed the 
specific recommendations 
that the Committee initially 
gave to the University. 

It also noted goals Hop- 
kins has fallen short of, stat- 
ing that the Committee's 
recommendation to “track a 
wide variety of essential hu- 
man resources data relating 
to recruitment, promotion, 
retention, salaries, etc” has 
not yet been implemented. 

Senior lecturer Anne- 
Elizabeth Brodsky opened 
the discussion. 

“Tonight, we welcome 
your grand visionary ideas 
that will work toward 
building the academic en- 
vironment we all seek,” 
Brodsky said. “We also wel- 
come the smaller, practical, 
concrete, _let’s-do-it-now 
ideas that takes steps to 
move us in that direction.” 

After Brodsky’s open- 
ing remarks, faculty, staff 
and students divided into 
groups and had informal 
discussions. The groups sat 
at different tables, each of 
which were set up with a 
Vision 2020 project binder, 
a Vision 2020 project report 
card and documents relat- 
ed to their specific gender 
inclusivity topic. 

Among the selected sub- 
jects were professional de- 
velopment, work-life mix, 
graduate student issues, the 
undergraduate experience, 


and faculty recruitment 
and retention. 
After the discussions, 


a spokesperson from each 
table presented their ta- 
ble’s ideas to the crowd. 
Each group brought up 
points about the nuances of 
changing culture and cre- 
ating equity. 

The group on work-life 
mix brought up the issue of 
graduate students not hav- 
ing a designated advocate in 
their department. Rebecca 
Pearlman, a senior lecturer 
in the biology department, 
recommended that the grad- 
uate students in each depart- 
ment have representatives. 

“The biology department 
does this,” Pearlman said. “I 
was surprised to hear that 
many others don’t.” 

The graduate student is- 
sues group talked about the 
interplay between school- 
wide policies about diver- 
sity and inclusion and the 
specific rules of laborato- 
ries and departments. They 
asked how the University 


could unify all the tiny sub- 
cultures within the school. 

The group noted 
that, if money truly was the 
deciding obstacle to equity 
issues such as retention of 
faculty members, then the 
Committee should begin to 
figure out ways to convince | 
Hopkins to spend more re- 
sources on these endeavors. 

The table on faculty re- 
cruitment and_ retention | 
talked about the need for 
more concrete data to shape 
policies about hiring proce- 
dures. This group stated | 
that they are looking for in- 
formation on what factors | 
most often cause a faculty | 
member to leave or not ac- 
cept an offer. 

Timothy Heckman, 
chair of the physics and | 
astronomy department, 
agreed that the University | 
had to develop more so- | 
phisticated data collection. 

“Even some sort of basic | 
question like ‘Is our rate | 
of attraction of faculty dif- | 
ferent by gender?” Heck- 
man said. “That’s sort of | 
a basic piece of data that I 
don’t know the answer to,” 
Heckman said. 

In addition, the group 
emphasized the need for | 
more faculty to undergo 
unconscious bias  train- 
ing. They felt such training 
would have the most im- 
mediate effect on the inclu- 
siveness of our campus. 

The group on student 
experience discussed repre- 
sentation in faculty and cur- 
riculum, safety and safety 
messaging, and the role of 
men on campus. They said 
that crime alerts were often | 
vague and hoped that future | 
alerts will be more specific 
about what students can do 
to keep themselves safe. 

SGA Executive Vice 
President AJ Tsang echoed 
the group’s statement, say- 
ing that programs such as 
the Bystander Intervention 
Training Program were a 
“good first step” to chang- 
ing the climate around gen- 
der equity issues. 

He also hopes to see more 
improvement in retaining- 
faculty and hopes that fac- 
ulty continue to be aware of 
how their own unconscious 
biases may manifest in their 
classroom. Tsang pointed 
out how many professors 
are white and male. 

The group on profession- 
al development categorized 
their issues into topics of 
networking and leadership 
development. On the men- 
torship side, they wished 
that they had institutional- 
ized mechanisms to meet 
each other. On the leader- 
ship development side, the 
group sought opportunities 
for meaningful leadership 
experience. They especially 
wanted such programming 
for non-tenure track faculty. 

Each group agreed that 
in order to create the best 
solutions, they needed to 
be able to remove their per- 
sonal biases. 
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The Women at Hopkins installation opened i in the Matin | Center in 2016. 
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KASICH, From Al 
politics today — about how 
dysfunctional it is, and how 
everyone’s yelling at ev- 
erybody, and how nothing 
can get done,” he said. “If 
you're in politics, are you 
worshiping your party, or 
do you want to serve the 
public good?” 

He said that partisan 
fights prevented politicians 
from making _ legislative 
Kasich called for 
more unity in both the Re- 
publican and Democratic 
parties. 

“If they do not become 


| clearer with their values and 


their vision and their view of 
our country, youre not going 
to join either party,” he said. 
“They're going to have to get 
| their acts together because 


| you're up for grabs.” 


It is difficult to win elec- 
tions by appealing only to 
one party’s base, according 
to Kasich. He emphasized 
the importance of reach- 
ing out to people from 
both the Democratic and 
Republican Parties when 
campaigning. 

“You can 
with very 


take people 


H e 
was a civil, 
pragmatic 
person 
who could 
have an 
actual de- 
bate about 
Polaesya. 
He didn’t 
scream at 
the other 
people,” 
she said. 
“Whatever 
he pro- 
moted in 
any of his 
policies, he 
went point 
by point 
explaining 
the benefits of it, and if an- 
other candidate questioned 
him on it he would then re- 
spond to them.” 

She added that Kasich 
allowed his opinions and 
positions to change dur- 
ing debates with his op- 
ponents. Additionally, she 
addressed his image as a 
moderate Republican. 

“He is a conservative, 
but I felt like his views were 

more moder- 


Opinions, 
and if you sit 
them down 
under good- 


“It’s really, 
easy especially 


ate, especial- 
ly on social 
issues,” she 
said. “On cer- 
tain social is- 


will, you can Ot college sues, he had 
work some- campuses, to be more’ mod- 
thing out,” he sito erate views 
said. within your OWN than some 
Kasich pybble.” of the other 
said that he people  run- 
believed in | — ALEENA NASIR, ning.” 
overcoming IDEAL VicE Presi- According 


partisan di- 
vides both as 
a politician 
and as a person of faith. 

“The second _ great- 
est commandment is love 
your neighbor as you want 
your neighbor to love you,” 
he said. “We have a lot of 
gnashing of teeth today and 
a lot of nastiness and disre- 
spect and viciousness and 
breakdowns because we 
aren't paying attention to 
that anymore.” 

He also addressed the 
role of young people in pol- 
itics today. He noted that in 
the 2018 elections, the num- 
ber of voting Millennials 
would equal Baby Boomers 
for the first time in history. 

According to Kasich, 
young people have been at 
the forefront of politics since 
the 1960s, when demonstra- 
tions and protests on college 
campuses helped end U.S. 
involvement in the Vietnam 
War. He stressed the impor- 
tance of voting as a means 
of bringing about change. 

“You are comfortable in 
the global environment, 
you realize that some- 
thing on one side of the 
world affects us over here, 
and that’s exciting. I think 
there’s an excitement and a 
newness and an innovation 
connected to your genera- 
tion, but you have to go out 
and vote,” he said. 

Senior Marisa Brand 
agreed that it is important 
to bridge partisan divides 
between people with con- 
trasting political views. 

“It definitely went along 
with the values that MSE 
promotes,” she said. “Poli- 
tics doesn’t have to be so 
polarized, and there are 
ways that we can approach 
politics that find areas 
where we all agree in order 
to reach the greater good.” 

Brand said that she sup- 
ported Kasich in 2016 and 
worked on his campaign. 
She explained Kasich’s ap- 
peal to her during the elec- 
tion. 


DENT to Brand, Ka- 
sich was open 
to criticism 
and questions from  stu- 
dents and answered them 
well, telling one student 
with an especially specific 
question to contact his staff 
for more information. 

Sophomore Devanshu 
Singh said that the way Ka- 
sich responded to student 
questions was disappoint- 
ing. 

“I don't think he took 
the talk as seriously as he 
should’ve done, and I also 
think he was cutting off 
people when they were ask- 
ing questions,” Singh said. 
“He should’ve respected the 
forum more by preparing for 
it a little bit better and letting 
students ask questions.” 

Singh addressed ways 
to bridge partisanship in 
politics today, saying that 
social media was especially 
important. 

“One small thing that ev- 
eryone could do is not make 
political comments on Face- 
book,” he said. “When you 
do that, you get in your own 
head, because you usually 
have friends that have the 
same political opinions, and 
they agree with you, and 
then you think that you're 
right because you get all 
this positive affirmation.” 

Freshman Athena Czer- 
winski Burkard attended 
because she was interested 
in hearing more about Ka- 
sich’s stance on abortion. 

“I'm very pro-choice. I’m 
in Voice for Choice, and I 
was waiting to see what his 
answers would be about 
him being pro-life,” she 
said. “I wasn’t surprised.” 

Czerwinski — Burkard 
agreed with Kasich’s state- 
ment about appealing to 
both Democratic and Re- 
publican voters. 

“One of the things that 
Kasich did mention was 
having people who are on 
opposite sides of a position 
come sit at the same table 
and talk about it, and that’s 


on 
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Kasich, who has served as the governor of Ohio since 2011, ran against President Trump in 2016. 


more meaningful discourse 
than fighting over the inter- 
net about it,” she said. 

Senior Aleena Nasir said 
that she is from Ohio and 
supported Kasich during 
the 2016 election. She said 
that the talk affected her 
opinion of Kasich. 

“T had a very mild and 
different image of him be- 
fore this talk and before 
hearing him speak in per- 
son. It was surprising how 
he handled a lot of the 
student’s questions. A bit 
disappointing,” Nasir said. 
“I respect his positions on 
the issues, but I wish he 
would’ve answered the 
questions in their entirety.” 

Nasir is the vice presi- 
dent of IDEAL, a non-par- 
tisan political discussion 
group on campus. She be- 
lieves that it is important to 
bridge the partisan divide 
in politics today. 

“There are forums on 
campus everywhere to 
have non-partisan discus- 
sions and to reach across 
the aisle or across the ide- 
ological spectrum to talk 
to people who don’t share 
your opinions,” she said. 
“It’s really easy, especially 
on college campuses, to be 
within your own bubble 
and to be with people who 
share your opinions.” 

She added that it was 
also important to be re- 
spectful of other people’s 
opinions. 

“Recognize that they’re 
coming from a certain place 
of validity, and just try to 
convey your opinions with- 
out being as harsh and vio- 
lent as possible,” she said. 

In an email to The News- 
Letter, MSE wrote that in in- 
viting Kasich they wanted to 
provide a forum for people 
with different perspectives 
to engage in discussion. 

“We were very pleased 
with the turnout and enthu- 
siasm for Governor Kasich,” 
they wrote. “We strive to 
bring a diversity of view- 
points to campus and feel 
successful in cultivating 
conversations among differ- 
ing ideologies at the event.” 

Before the event, several 
students, some of whom 
were members of SDS, 
stood outside the event and 
passed out fliers with infor- 
mation on Kasich’s policies 
and legislative actions as 
Governor of Ohio. 

Several members of SDS 
said that they were asked 
to stop by a Maryland 
State Trooper and threat- 
ened with arrest when they 
questioned what laws they 
were breaking when dis- 
tributing the flyers. 

One of those students 
was senior Miranda Bach- 
man. Bachman is a member 
of Voice for Choice, a group 
promoting — reproductive 
rights for women, which 
hosted a discussion on 


- abortion after Kasich’s talk. 


“We were having this 
event after the Kasich 
speech, so in partnership 
with SDS we decided to 
make flyers about some of 
Kasich’s — in our opinion 
— bad policies and hand 
them out to people in line,” 
she said. “MSE has a policy 
of accepting dissent and ac- 
cepting people who are fly- 
ering in the past.” 

Bachman said that their 
goal in passing out the fly- 
ers was to counter the nar- 
rative that Kasich is a mod- 
erate. 

“His policies are just 
staunchly conservative,” 
she said. “Students, people 
who are voters, really have 
a responsibility to know 
who they’re voting for and 
who they’re supporting.” 

She said that they were 
passing out flyers politely 
when a man in a suit ap- 
proached them and asked 
them to move across the 


room. According to Bach- — 


man, he threatened to ar- 
rest them when they re- 
fused to move, and they 
questioned what laws they 
were breaking. 

Bachman said that the 
man told them they were 
blocking the stairs and the 
elevator, though they stood 
“20 feet from the elevator” 
and were not blocking the 
stairs. 

Eventually they decided 
to move, Bachman said. 

She said that MSE has 
a reputation of promoting 
the free exchange of ideas. 

“Literally what we were 
doing was promoting the 
free exchange of ideas,” she 
said. “So that seems really 
contrary to me and really 
unproductive to what MSE’s 
mission is, which is bringing 
[together] people of all politi- 
cal stripes and creeds, and 
helping educate people.” 

According to MSE, they 
are working with students 
and faculty to investigate 
the incident. They wrote 
that peaceful protests are 
welcomed at MSE events. 

“Per our mission, we 
strongly support the free 
exchange of ideas, includ- 
ing those that contradict 
our speakers,” they wrote. 
“We have experienced pro- 
tests before, and as long as 
they are peaceful no issues 
should arise.” 

They addressed allega- 
tions from some SDS mem- 
bers that MSE sent a Mary- 
land State Trooper to ask 
the protesters to move. 

“To be clear, no chair 
orchestrated any threat 
nor was aware of it un- 
til students begun post- 
ing on social media about 


it,” they wrote. “We have — 


reached out to the students 
who have spoken out and 
hope to figure out apt 
what happened soon.” 


Alyssa Wooden contrib- 
uted Tee! ie? 


a 
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Professor Hopkins among institutions listed in leaked Paradise Papers 


discusses 
history of 
cuneiform 


PARADISE, rrom A1 
as profits made through 
investments in private eq- 
uity funds. Such taxes are 
intended to prevent organi- 
zations from unfairly ben- 
efiting from their nonprofit 
status. The University did 


| not comment on whether it 


By JAMIE SCHARF 
For The News-Letter 


Charles University pro- 
fessor Jana Myndafova dis- 
cussed how the Amarna Let- 
ters, a collection of Egyptian 
tablets discovered in Tell El- 
Amarna, could explain how 
Egyptians used and learned | 
cuneiform in a lecture on | 
Thursday, Nov. 9. 

Discoveries from Tell-El | 
Amarna can be found in 
museums across , Europe. 
Unlike most collections, the 
Amarna Letters’ contents 
are generally very well pre- 
served and legible. 

The tablets in the collec- 
tion vary widely in content. 
Some contain information 
about foreign policy, while 
others contain cultural 
stories from the Babylo- 
nians. However, the tablets 
largely reflect government- 
sanctioned writings. The 
original excavators found 
many of them in govern- 
mental districts and few in 
private districts. 

The origins of the Ama- 
rna Letters are unclear. Tra- 
ditionally, archaeologists 
believed that an anonymous 
peasant woman found the 
tablets and sold them. Ac- 


cording to Myndayova, the 
story is “far from the truth.” 
Private excavations, legal in 
the late 1800s, likely uncov- 
ered the archive. _ 

Of the total collection of 
tablets, only 31 can be de- 
ciphered. Most Egyptolo- 
gists agree that the ancient 
Near-Eastern community 
used Akkadian as an inter- 
language during the Bronze 
Age. They believe that Akka- 
dian served as the language 
of foreign affairs because 
scribes accepted the “Hittite 
tradition” of writing. How- 
ever, Myndafrova disagrees. 

“It’s my aim to reevalu- 
ate this, taking into account | 
recent studies,” she said. 

Mynéafova claims that sty- 
listic changes in the Amarna 
Letters indicate that there 
were three distinct waves 
of writing. She believes that 
the “mixed-dictus” of the ar- 
chive proves that it is a part 
of the second wave. 

A substantial portion 
of Myndfova’s analysis re- 
volved around linguistics. 
She described the alternate 
forms of the linguistic ele- 
ment “NI” to support her 


claim. There are several 
different versions of the el- 
ement, but all originate in 
Egypt. Originally, scribes 
wrote the element in the 


Babylonian style before us- 
ing the Hittite style. 

“These variants [of NI] are 
considered to be Egyptian in 
origin,” Mynéfova said. 

The presence of a Babylo- 
nian story in the archive sug- 
gests that Egyptian scribes 
transcribed foreign works. 
Mynéfova also described 
the massive effort to move 
the clay to Tell El-Amarna - 
indicates the importance of 
foreign affairs in Egyptian 
society. 

The archive also includes 
21 texts used for education- 
al purposes. Scribes would 
copy down the content of 
these foreign tablets to learn 
how to write properly in 
cuneiform. Myndéfové em- 
phasized that this was a 
way information flowed be- 
tween borders. 


Y a 


earns taxable income. 
According to Associate 

Professor of Political Sci- 

ence Nicolas Jabko, invest- 


| ing in offshore funds is 


not unusual, since univer- 
sities often look for invest- 
ments that best serve their 
interests. 

“(Universities] have a 
fiduciary responsibility to 
find the investments that 
are most profitable. That is 
their main responsibility,” 
he said. 

According to The New 
York Times, H&F Investors 
Blocker invested with Hell- 
man & Friedman, a private 
equity firm, in shares of 
Axel Springer, a media 
company that publishes 
magazines and newspa- 
pers. As of 2012, Congress’ 
Joint Committee on Taxa- 
tion estimated that blocker 
corporations cost the U.S. 
Treasury close to $1 billion 
a decade. 

Collectively, U.S. college 
endowments are estimated 
to be valued at $500 bil- 
lion. According to the Uni- 
versity’s 2015 990 tax form 
— which all 501(c)(3) non- 
profits are required to fill 
out annually — the endow- 
ment is $3.3 billion. 

Anton Korinek, an as- 


sistant professor of eco- 
nomics, explained that it 
has become common prac- 
tice for universities to seek 
the help of lawyers and 
accountants to maximize 
their investments, which 
may include using blocker 
corporations. 

“There is a large indus- 
try that helps all kinds of 
investors, including colleg- 
struc- 
ture their investments in 
the most tax-advantageous 
Way,” 


es and universities... 


he said. “I assume 
that... what the managers 
of the endow- 


institutions such 
universities,” Jabko said. 


its, as 
“Everybody is using these 
tax optimization methods, 
and that’s part of the prob- 
lem.” 

Even if investing in off- 
shore funds is not illegal, 
Jabko noted that the prac- 
tice contributes to other 
problems, like growing 
global wealth inequality. 
He emphasized that most 
individuals do not have the 
resources to put their assets 
in tax havens. 

“The only people who 
are not using 


ment at Johns these things 
Hopkins “Whatis coming are people 
were doing : ° who don’t 
was __ taking out in these have tons of 
advantage of papers is that money to in- 
the services : vest and save 
offered — by everybody 1s from __taxa- 
ve indus- doing oe tion. People 
y: like you and 
Jabko said — NICOLAS JABKO, me, we don’t 
that although ASSOCIATE do this,” he 
the Paradise PROFESSOR said. 
Papers leak Offshore 
is not sur- investing 
prising, it is noteworthy perpetuates a system of 
because the documents inequality that, Korinek 


brought the widespread 
practice of offshore invest- 
ing to the public’s atten- 
tion. The list of entities and 
individuals named in the 
Paradise Papers is sweep- 
ing, ranging from corpo- 
rations such as Apple to 
leaders like the Queen of 
England. 

“What is coming out 
also in these papers is 
that everybody is doing it: 
big companies, nonprof- 


said, is exploited not only 
by the elite, but also by 
criminals. 

“The same system can 
be taken advantage of by 
criminals to launder money 
and hide their identities,” 
he said. “They can invest 
alongside entities that do it 
in a legal manner.” 

Jabko does not believe 
that preferential tax treat- 
ments will be eradicated 
anytime soon, since the 
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Over 100 institutions invest part of their endowment in offshore funds. 


individuals who have the 
power to get rid of such 
treatments often benefit 
from them. 

“It’s unlikely they would 
kill the goose that laid the 
golden eggs,” he said. 

Korinek is hopeful that 
in the future, tax systems 
will be more equitable and 
not disproportionately 
serve the interests of the 
wealthy and elite in soci- 
ety. 

“Ultimately, it is society 
who determines [its rules] 
and who determines how 
many tax havens we allow 
to exist,” he said. “I person- 
ally really hope that we can 
establish a tax system that 
will be fair for 100 percent 
of the population.” 

Korinek also noted 
that there is intense lob- 
bying against efforts to 
curb offshore investing. 
Currently, Congressional 
Republicans are working 
to reform the tax code by 
imposing additional taxes 
on some college endow- 


ments. The proposed tax 
reforms would directly af- 
fect Hopkins. 

In a statement, the Uni- 
versity expressed  con- 
cerns with the recent tax 
reform legislation, since it 
could affect future fund- 
ing for initiatives like 
scholarships, research and 
patient care. 

“We are working to op- 
pose any changes in the 
tax code that could be det- 
rimental to students, other 
members of our university 
community and the uni- 
versity itself,” the state- 
ment read. “Among other 
provisions, the proposals 
to repeal tuition-related 
exemptions and to impose 
a new tax on university 
endowments are especial- 
ly concerning.” 

The House of Repre- 
sentatives is scheduled to 
pass a tax reform bill on 
Thursday Nov. 16. 


Sarah Y. Kim contributed 
reporting. 


INCARCERATION, From A1 
on the topic of incarcera- 
tion. The forum aimed to 
help the audience reflect 
on the conversations about 
incarceration and_ share 
their own experiences. 

At the beginning of the 
discussion, Berger encour- 
aged the audience to think 
about how critical narra- 
tives surrrounding mass 
incarceration gained pop- 
ularity in recent years. 

He cited Michelle Alex- 
ander’s 2010 book The New 
Jim Crow: Mass Incarceration 
in the Age of Colorblindness as 
an example. 

“It sympathized with an 
array of critiques [of mass 
incarceration] and bub- 
bling activism that had 
been developing for two 
decades,” Berger said. “It 
appeared at the right time 
and the right place.” 

Berger also commented 
on the development of 
prison reforms in recent 
years. 

“We have the emer- 
gence and dramatic fail- 
ure of bi-partisan prison 
reform,” he said. “We have 
increased the visibility 
and coordination of for- 
merly incarcerated people 
organizing serious hunger 
and labor strikes in pris- 


itself “Decarcerate PA.” 


Projessor examines prison 


ET SEA 


ee gee ST 


COURTESY OF TIANCHENG LYU 
The Alexander Grass Humanities Institute hosted the two-day conference. 


ons around the country... 
and we have seen really 
powerful campaigns that 
connected the problem 
of prison to that of polic- 
ing and other aspects of a 
[prison] state.” 

He also highlighted the 
contrast between activism 
for incarcerated people and 
prison expansion projects 
by the state. 

“The [prison] state is 
sapping our capacity all 
the time. And the state 
is going to fill those new 
prisons — that’s how it 
works,” he said. 

Finally, Berger offered 
a personal account of his 
own experience in 2011 
working with a group. of 
prison reformers in Phila- 
delphia. The group called 


He discussed _ the 
group’s success in bring- 
ing people involved with 
the carceral state into a 
collective effort to redirect 
money spent on building 
prisons to communities 


that incarceration had al- — 


ways preyed on. 

“It’s telling that in 2012, 
Pennsylvania was the only 
state that had a right-wing 
governor who was de- 
feated electorally,” Berger 
said. “In 2017, on Tues- 


? 


relorm in the age ol mass incarceration 


day last week, the city of 
Philadelphia just elected 
the most radical person 
to hold District Attorney’s 
office while just twenty- 
years ago, the city was 
known for having a DA 
who touted her pursuit of 
the death penalty.” 

Sam Scharff, a gradu- 
ate student at the Hopkins 
School of Medicine and an 
organizer of the confer- 
ence, participated in the 
public forum. 

“Our discussion group 
raised the question: How 
do we create liberating 
work that can contribute 
to emancipatory political 
movements while still con- 
sidering the responsibili- 
ties that can come with the 
agency that we’re trying to 
restore?” Scharff said. 

Audience member Talila 
Lewis addressed everyone 
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present at the conference. 

“T just want to remind 
us all of our immense 
privilege. We're talking 
about a lot of things we’re 
not in close proximity to 
often,” Lewis said. “A lot 
today has been filled with 
grand eloquence and su- 
per elitism, and there is a 
lack of acknowledgement 
of the inability of many 
folks to even enter this 
space.” 

She expressed her frus- 
tration with this dispar- 
ity in opportunity and 
emphasized that people 
should figure out how to 
alleviate it. 

After the conference, 
senior Ian O’Connor-Giles 
shared his opinions on the 
event. 

“They put together a 
very interesting confer- 
ence on an important is- 


FE 


Food Paradise 


sue, and I got to meet cool 
people working on prison 
activism at different lev- 
els,“ O’Connor-Giles said. 
“I'm glad that they held 
the conference a little bit 
off campus and conscious- 
ly tried to engage the com- 
munity.” 

O’Connor-Giles was 
particularly interested in 
how Decarcerate PA mo- 
bilized others to vote in 
favor of criminal justice 
reform. 

“On a national level, the 
incarcerated and formally 
incarcerated population 
would make for a massive, 
organizable and mobiliz- 
able demographic that is 
much greater than union 
members,” O’Connor- 
Giles said. 


Morgan Ome contributed 
reporting. 
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Voice for Choice hosts open discussion seis Kasich's MSE talk 


ABORTION, rrom Al 

a very sneaky 
hand.” 

Armitage 


sleight of 


believes that 
this is reflective of a la rger 
trend in which abortion 
rights are being revoked 
through stricter regula- 
tion instead of outright 
bans. 

One example is the 24- 
Hour Informed 
Law, which requires wom- 
en to spend 24 hours in 
the town where the abor- 
tion 


Consent 


takes place, creating 
financial burden for many 
women. 
the 


costs 


Armitage _ listed 
potential financial 
of having an abortion, in- 
cluding paying for travel, 
child and 
care, as well as 
time off of work. 

She also noted that 49 
percent of abortions in 
the United States 
formed on 
live 
line. 

“I think it’s a form of 
eugenics where pur- 
posefully are trying to get 
poor people not to have 
children by not treating 
them well, by not giving 


medical 
taking 


care 


are per- 
women who 


below the poverty 


we 


their children 


ate care... 


appropri- 
then once 
it’s like 


to have the 


and 
they’re pregnant, 
‘no, you have 
baby’,” she said. 


Alex Wa- 
linskas also participated 


Sophomore 


in the discussion. She ex- 
plained that 
choice because 
lieves that the 
woman is more 
than that of a 


she is pro- 
she be- 
life of a 
valuable 


risks associated 
with pregnancy. 


“It’s just an inconsider- 


physical 


te perspective to assume 
that being pregnant is just 
you can do,” 
“There’s a lot that 
can happen with pregnan- 
Cys 


something 


she said. 


noted that 
dispropor- 


Gompers 
many policies 
tionately affect 

come 


lower-in- 
women 


—_—_—_—————— 


fetus. and that one 
“My in- “T like that must consid- 
tuitive phi- : : er the impli- 
losophy is We are able to cations that 
that I value : 3 oro-life poli- 
engage with F F 
a person, Sat ae cies have. 
and I think people from “If you are 
it is worth Cr . » pro-life then 
different sides of = PrO""S 
more to [be] you support 
a woman... the argument.” policies _ that 


who has been 


disadvantage 


alive, and — DAVID SAVELIEV, women, spe- 
has things SOPHOMORE cifically poor 
to lose... women,” he 
than some- said. “You 
thing that have to look 
[ wouldn’t even consider at the effects of the policies 
a developed person,” she you support. Politics doesn’t 
said. “I personally don’t happenina vacuum.” 


think that’s putting me in 
a spot to say I don’t value 
life.” 

Walinskas also ex- 
plained that there are many 


Errata: Nov. 9 Edition 


In the Nov. 9, 2017 edition of The News- 
Letter, in the article “Students reflect 


on the election one year later,” Molly 
Brambil’s name was spelled incorrectly. 


The News-Letter regrets this error, 
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TODAY! 


One audience member 
mentioned that Kasich 
supports abortions in the 
cases of rape, incest or if 
the life of the mother is 
at risk. Armitage argued 
that this was not evident in 
some of the laws that Ka- 
sich has helped pass. 

“He’s very good in his 
rhetoric of saying he cares 
about the life of the moth- 
er, I don’t think it’s reflect- 
ed in his policies. I think 
that’s kind of been the 
theme of this discussion so 
far, trying to differentiate 
between rhetoric and poli- 
cies,” she said. 


Gompers believed that 


Kasich’s 
pro-life 
stance 1S 
incongru- 
ous with 
his support 
of capital 
punish- 
ment. Alva 
Campbell 
is an Ohio 
man with 
terminal 
lung 
cer, who is 
on death 
rOW 
first degree 
murder. 
Activists 
have urged 
Kasich to 
pardon 
Campbell. 
“He was 
talking about the impor- 
tance of every individual 


can- 


for 


life, cherishing and pro- 
tecting that,” he said. “I 
don’t see that coming 


through when he puts a 
man with terminal cancer 
on death row to be execut- 
ed. That’s a cognitive dis- 
sonance, an inconsistency 
in logic.” 

Sophomore Louisa 
Kishton attended the post- 
Kasich discussion because 
she wanted to hear differ- 
ent opinions on abortion 
rights. 

“Women’s sexual health 

is really important to me.. 
I was hoping there would 
be some sort of debate and 
there was. It was good to 
hear other people’s view- 
points and their ques- 
tions,” she said. 

Freshman Sonomi Oyagi 
also enjoyed that students 


~ 


who held pro-life and pro- 
choice views on abortion 
attended the talk. 

“T think it was a pret- 
ty healthy debate,” she 
said. “But, they had some 
points that I think mainly 
were more kind of general 
philosophical questions 
that people can’t really an- 
swer as a group.” 

Sophomore David Save- 
liev appreciated the event 
for providing him with 
the opportunity to discuss 
reproductive rights with 
students who have differ- 
ing viewpoints than he 
does. 

“I liked that [pro-life 
students] showed up, and 
I enjoyed having an actual 
discussion with them,” 
Saveliev said. “I like that 
we are able to engage with 
people from different sides 
of the argument. It’s really 


COURTESY OF ALYSSA WOODEN 


Students shared both pro-life and pro-choice perspectives at the discussion on Monday. 


good for discourse.” 

Freshman Nicola Sumi 
Kim liked that the speak- 
ers used facts and statistics 
to support their views on 
abortion rights and did not 
just rely on emotional ac- 
counts. 

“I was surprised at the 
amount of fact that was 
brought up rather than 
feeling, because abortion 
is often considered a very 
emotional and _ personal 
thing,” she said. “I appre- 
ciated the use of fact that 
was then merged with 
what they felt later on.” 


Sarah Y. Kim and Alyssa 
Wooden contributed reporting. 


Editor’s Note: Emeline Ar- 
mitage is a frequent contribu- 
tor to the Opinions Section. 
She was not involved. inthe... 


reporting of this piece... = ni 
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credible mix of cultures, academic interests and personalities coexist and _ thrive... 


The weird Milton can inform us in our tumultuous political climate 


world of 
macaront 
and cheese 


Meagan Peoples 
Think about it 


he first 
of results 


page 
that 


comes up when | 


you type “in- 
stant mac and 
cheese” into google consists 


almost entirely of recipes. | 
It’s almost as though some | 
people don’t understand 


the concept of “instant.” 
As I move further down 


in the search results, I’m | 
learning far more interest- | 
ing things about the cheese | 
product I’m eating for din- | 
ner. For example, the pow- | 


dered cheese in instant 
mac and cheese contains a 
chemical called phthalates, 
which is thought to cause 
birth defects. 

For more reasons than 
just that, I hope I’m not 
pregnant. 

Though this chemical 
was removed from chil- 
dren’s toys, it is still al- 
lowed in food and bever- 
ages. Ain’t that swell? 

Honestly, even know- 
ing that, will I stop eating 
my instant mac and cheese 
after a long, hard day? 
Unlikely. Perhaps my lazi- 
ness will be my undoing 
one day, but for now it lets 
me enjoy some phthalates- 
filled powdered cheese. 

How about some less 
depressing facts, you ask. 
Well, Kraft sold its first 
box of mac and cheese 
in 1937, during the Great 
Depression. So little did 
you know that by “living 
that student life,” you're 
actually taking part in 
the great American tra- 
dition of being too poor 


to afford real food for ° 


yourself. The boxes were 
sold for 19 cents each and 
could feed four people. 
Though, if those serving 
sizes are based on modern 
standards, then each box 
probably only fed about 
one person. At least that’s 
what I tell myself when I 
find myself suddenly at 
the end of the box with no 
one to blame but myself. 

Interestingly, it’s 
thought that good ol’ 
Thomas Jefferson, third 
president of the United 
States and enemy of the 
Barbary pirates, is the 
one who brought mac and 
cheese to this side of the 
pond. 

The story goes that he 
brought a pasta machine 
back from Italy, and his 
_ daughter made good use 
of it by inventing the col- 
lege student staple (though 
she used parmesan rather 
than cheddar). What's 
more likely, however, is 
that Jefferson encountered 
the dish while abroad and 
brought the recipe back. _ 

Honestly though, what 
kind of American tradition 
would mac and cheese be if 
it didn’t involve some cul- 
tural appropriation. - 
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| Brian Covington 
| Guest Columnist 


uestions of 
free speech, 
| religious _ tol- 
erance and 
education 

seem to be foremost on our 
| minds today. In fact, the 
| College Republicans and 
| College Democrats here at 
| Hopkins discussed these 
questions in a debate last 
week. You know what was 
missing from that debate? 
John Milton. 

Seventeenth-century 
British poet and _ political 
writer John Milton looked 
at these same questions that 
our student body debated. 
Does tolerating backward 
religious views promote 
free speech or suppress it? 
Who should get an educa- 
tion? To what extent is free 
speech limited? Milton ex- 
amines all these questions, 
and we should listen to his 
answers. They might add 
something to the conversa- 
tions we're having. 

But aren’t people already 
reading Milton? 

Not as much as _ they 


Catherine Palmer 
Catwoman 


rish actress Katie Mc- 

Grath joined the cast 

of Supergirl last season 

as Lena Luthor, sister 

of the infamous Super- 
man villain. Lena moves to 
National City to rebrand her 
brother's tech corporation as 
a force for good and soon be- 
friends Supergirl/Kara Dan- 
vers (Melissa Benoist). 

Lena and Kara’s rela- 
tionship became an instant 
hit among fans, with some 
interpreting their relation- 
ship as sisterly and others as 
romantic, inspiring the ship 
“Supercorp.” Either way, 
Lena and Kara are undeni- 
ably close, except in one crit- 
ical aspect. Lena still has no 
idea that Kara is Supergirl. 

McGrath has said in mul- 
tiple interviews that she ac- 
tually likes the fact that Lena 
is still in the dark. McGrath 
argues that it both keeps the 
magic of the show alive and 


also allows Kara to be more 
vulnerable around Lena. © 

However, she also es- 
sentially confirmed in a 
recent Entertainment Weekly 
interview that Lena will 
ultimately head down a 
dark path and embrace her 
Luthor identity. McGrath 
believes her fall will result 
from a confluence of events 
as well as a “straw that 
breaks the camel's back.” 

I believe that straw will 
be Lena finding out that her 
friendship with Kara is built 

on a lie. If so, her trajectory 
could very well mirror that 
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should. I can’t argue that 
Milton has fallen into obscu- 
rity, but I’ve noticed that he 
isn’t getting the attention he 
deserves. In my high school 
English courses, we studied 
the Early Modern period 
again and again, but we nev- 
er read Milton. We studied 
Shakespeare, Marlowe, John 
Donne, George Herbert, Al- 
exander Pope and even some 
lesser-known figures — but 
not Milton. More recently, 

I mentioned Milton in one 
of my English classes this 
semester, and the other stu- 
dents didn’t seem familiar 
with him. 

Make no mistake — I’m 
not looking down on my 
classmates. I understand 
how they haven’t encoun- 
tered Milton. I’m majoring in 
English, and before this year 
I couldn't have named any 
of Milton’s books other than 
his most famous work, Para- 
dise Lost. While Milton is still 
getting more attention than 
some other canonical writ- 
ers from the English Renais- 
sance (I hadn’t even heard of 
Sir Philip Sidney until about 
last month), he deserves 
even more. 

Why aren’t people giv- 
ing Milton as much atten- 
tion as they’re giving writ- 
ers like Shakespeare? 

Appreciation for Milton 
has waxed and waned since 
the 1600s, usually on account 
of his radical political views. 
Why are today’s readers, in 
particular, not interested in 
Milton? In a 2015 article for 


of Morgana Pendragon, a 
brave, kind and compassion- 
ate lady of Camelot turned 
villainous high priestess, 
who McGrath played on the 
BBC’s Merlin from 2008 to 
2012. (Warning: spoilers) 

Morgana grows up as 
the ward of King Uther of 
Camelot (Anthony Head), 
alongside Uther’s son Ar- 
thur (Bradley James). She 
has all the luxuries of af- 
forded to members of the 
royal family, but she often 
feels like an outsider. 

She constantly confronts 
Uther about his cruel author- 
itarian rule of the kingdom, 
most notably his persecution 
of people with magical abili- 
ties. She risks her life mul- 
tiple times to save people 
he has sentenced to death, 
including her maid and best 
friend Guinevere (Angel 
Coulby), who is falsely ac- 
cused of witchcraft. 

Morgana and Gwen's re- 
lationship is a highlight of 
season one and early season 
two. Unfortunately, they be- 
gin to grow apart because 
of deception. Gwen refuses 
to discuss her budding re- 
lationship with Arthur, and 
Morgana desperately tries 
to hide her horrifying dis- 
covery that she has magi- 
cal abilities. It’s tragic and 
frustrating, because viewers 
know the pair would be so 
supportive of one another if 
they only knew the truth. 

Instead, a terrified Mor- 
gana makes the fateful deci- 
sion of turning to her friend. 
Merlin (Colin Morgan) who, 
unbeknownst to almost ev- 
eryone in Camelot, is a prac- 
ticing magician. Merlin, like 
Kara, refuses to trust Mor- 
gana enough to tell her the 


truth, forcing her to turn to 


more malevolent sources for 
support, including her half- 
sister and fellow sorceress 
Morgause (Emilia Fox). 


the British newspaper, The 
Daily Telegraph, the atheistic 
political Si- 
mon Heffer suggested that 
Milton’s religious subject 
matter is losing its appeal 
as audiences become more 
secular. Could be. After all, 
Milton’s sonnet “On the Late 
Massacre in Piedmont” of- 
ten makes today’s readers 
uncomfortable when it calls 
for a religious war against 
Catholics. 

Yet, perhaps the biggest 
blow to Milton’s popularity 
was delivered by T. S. Eliot. 
A 1965 obituary for Eliot in 
The New York Times Book Re- 
view explains how Eliot's es- 
says on literary theory made 
Milton unpopular. Eliot criti- 
cized Milton’s complicated, 
Latinate sentence structures 
and turned audiences off of 
Milton for most of the last 
century. Now that the influ- 
ence of Eliot and the other 
20th-century New Critics 
has declined, let’s consider 
revisiting Milton. 

Even though I have 
room for Milton on my 
Kindle, I don’t understand 
what makes him relevant. 

As I mentioned, college 
students are asking ques- 
tions about free speech, reli- 
gious toleration and educa- 
tion that we weren't asking 
just five years ago. The most 
divisive issue from last 
week’s debate at Hopkins 
was censorship on college 
campuses. Their conversa- 
tion had a Milton-shaped 
hole in it: Milton gives a 


commentator 


Morgause uses the op- 
portunity to make her un- 
witting sister the vessel for 
a sleeping plague designed 
to cripple Camelot. Mer- 
lin learns the only ways to 
break the spell are to A) 
make Morgause undo it or 
B) kill the host: Morgana. 

What Merlin stupidly 
doesn’t think of, which I’m 
still bitter about, is secret 
option C: tell Morgana the 
truth. I guarantee some- 
one as selfless as Morgana 
would've tried to reason 
with her sister and, if nec- 
essary, would’ve willingly 
sacrificed herself to save 
Camelot’s citizens. 

In the end, Merlin tricks 
Morgana into drinking poi- 
son. It saves the day in the 
short term. After Merlin re- 
veals he used Hemlock, Mor- 
gause disappears into thin 
air, cradling her dying sister 
in her arms. When Morgana 
is found in the woods a year 
later, she is traumatized and 
turned against Camelot. 

To make matters worse, 
she soon finds out that she is 
actually Uther’s illegitimate 
daughter, a fact he hid from 
her for fear of her threaten- 
ing Arthur's claim to the 
throne. Having suffered 
another betrayal, Morgana 
plans a coup against Uther 
Once she starts down that 
path, she never comes back, 
only growing darker and 
suffering more pain. 

I’m not saying Morgana 
is not responsible for her 
later cruel and murderous 
actions. And she definitely 
had a dark side before Mer- 
lin’s betrayal, as evidenced 
by a previous plot to kill 
Uther. But in that case, she 
actually foiled it after a last- 
minute change of heart. 

Morgana is never again 
offered a similar opportu- 
nity for redemption. Her 
former friends don’t even 
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seminal defense of the free 
press in his prose polemic 
Areopagitica. Areopagitica 
had so much influence that 
echoes of Milton’s argument 
show up in America’s Bill of 
Rights, according to an Eng- 
lish professor at Princeton, 
Nigel Smith, who led a sem- 
inar that I went to. Yet, the 
debates that I hear over free- 
dom of speech tend to leave 
out the Miltonic argument. 

Today’s arguments in 
favor of free speech empha- 
size Americans’ right to of- 
fend other people, whereas 
Milton’s argument empha- 
sized how we need to un- 
derstand evil in order to 
oppose it. Revisiting Milton 
might move the free speech 
debate in a new direction, 
closer to a solution. 

Though Milton speaks 
to us now, will he still be 
as relevant in 10 years? 


Hopefully not. If we're 
lucky, the current state of 
political craziness will end 
soon. If the current politi- 
cal turmoil dies down, then 
so will Milton’s relevance. 
Nevertheless, even if Mil- 
ton weren't important, he’d 
still be worth reading be- 
cause of his artistry. Mil- 
ton’s talent should earn him 
not only a few classes on 
the syllabi for high school 
English courses but also a 
place in pop culture. 

Milton’s work has 
such an ambitious scope 
that reading it can reveal 
unique approaches to poli- 
tics, religion and literature. 
Or, as the English Roman- 
tic poet William Word- 
sworth put it, “Milton! 
thou shouldst be living at 
this hour: / England hath 
need of thee: she is a fen / 
Of stagnant waters...” 


offer her a lifeline or con- 
front her when they suspect 
she’s turning against them. 

I'm fully aware that Mer- 
lin is based on Arthurian 
legend, in which Morgana 
is a decidedly villainous fig- 
ure. But to put things in per- 
spective, even Darth Vader, 
who is arguably the world’s 
most universally iconic vil- 
lain, is given the chance to 
redeem himself. 

If Morgana is evil for 
turning on those closest to 
her, why is Merlin still a hero 
after he tries to kill her? And 
since he poisons her because 
he doesn’t trust her, how is 
he any different from Uther, 
who kills magicians because 
he doesn't trust them? 

So how does this all relate 
to Lena? She too is adopted 
and grows up feeling like 
the black sheep of her family. 

Like Morgana, she dis- 
covers in adulthood that she 
is actually her father’s bas- 
tard, and therefore a Luthor 
by blood. The reveal is a ma- 
jor blow to Lena, who’s spent 
years trying to convince ev- 
eryone that she is different 
from her villainous family. 

Kara and Lena’s_busi- 
ness parter Sam (Odette 
Annable) always support 
Lena, even when she doesn’t 
believe in herself. She is in- 
credibly grateful, frequently 
admitting that she’s never 
had friends before. 

Her adoptive mother 
Lillian (Brenda Strong), on 
the other hand, always de- 
ceives Lena and uses her 
as a pawn for villainous 
pursuits, which ironically 
causes Lena to unwittingly 
seek support from anoth- 
er villain, Queen Rhea of 
Daxam (Teri Hatcher), who 
tricks Lena into catalyzing a 
Daxamite invasion of Earth. 

Lena does also have a 
dark side of her own. She 
is forced to kill the love of 
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Supergtl’s Lena is headed down the dark path of Merlin’s Morgana 


her life Jack (Rahul Kohli), 
who was being mind-con- 
trolled, in order to save 
Supergirl. After that, she 
expresses a bitter desire for 
revenge, though not specif- 
ically against Supergirl. 

In last week’s episode, lo- 
cal business mogul Morgan 
Edge (Adrian Pasdar) accus- 
es Lena of poisoning chil- 
dren with a lead bomb she 
reluctantly built to force the 
Daxamites to leave Earth. 

She had been confident 
that it would not harm hu- 
mans, but the accusation 
sends her into a tailspin. 
She believes that, despite 
her best efforts, she may ac- 
tually be the worst Luthor 
of all, having threatened the 
lives of children. 

Kara and Sam refuse to 
give up on Lena and prove 
Edge was responsible for 
everything. Lena confronts 
Edge and tries to shoot him 
in cold blood but is thwart- 
ed by a blow to the head 
from Edge’s bodyguard. 
She remains without blood 
on her hands (Edge’s or the 
kids’) and, thanks to Kara 
and Sam’s support, is able 
to return to her normal 
bubbly self. 

But as I see it, Lena is 
on the clock now. One day 
soon, she will turn to the 
dark side, and it will be 
largely Kara’s fault. Lena 
was devastated over losing 
the trust of strangers. I can 
only imagine the pain she'll 
be in when she realizes she’s 
never even had the trust of 
her best friend: the one per- 
son she’s counted on to be- 
lieve in her even when she 
couldn't believe in herself. 

Hopefully, Lena will ul- 


_timately get the chance at 


redemption Morgana was 
so unfairly denied, and 
Kara, unlike Merlin, will 
understand that she too has 
awrong toatone for, 
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How a lamily tragedy inspired my love of writing 


Rudy Malcom 
Rudyard's Klippings 


hether _ it 
is from a 
strange- 
looking 
fellow at 
the grocery store or from a 
multi-headed hellhound that 
lurks under your bed, when 
you are a child, you expect 
your parents’ protection. 

Soon after I was born 
— one month premature, 
weighing under five pounds 
and yellowed with jaundice 
— my dad held my whole 
body in one hand and in- 
stantly felt a strong bond be- 
tween us. He told me that he 
felt a profound desire to care 
for his newborn son. There 
might come a time, however, 
when you need to take care 
of your own parent. 

For my high school’s 
Young Playwrights Festi- 
val last spring, I wrote a 
show about a woman with 
Alzheimer’s, who rides on 
a train and converses with 
a series of progressively 
younger versions of herself. 

Most kids would have 
eagerly invited their parents 
to the performance of their 
play, or they would at least 
have told them about it. 

That isn’t an option, 
though, when the subject of 
your show is your assisted 
living facility resident grand- 
mother: mute and shocking- 
ly unrecognizable without 
the mascara to which you'd 
been so accustomed; deny- 
ing the first signs of her de- 
mentia and refusing advice 
to start writing things down 
to remember them. 

My show relived the frus- 
trations, stress and sorrows 
wrought on my family by 
my grandmother's gradually 
worsening neurodegenera- 
tion and lifetime of mistakes 


and regrets, which I am not 
including in this article to 
protect my parents, ones you 
couldn't blame my grand- 
mother for forgetting. 

Suppressing the urge to 
be the object of my parents’ 
pride, I decided not to tell 
them about the show. Of 
course, my plan somewhat 
backfired. Two days before 
opening night, my next- 
door neighbor came to my 
backyard to retrieve his 
dog, a serial escapee. Natu- 
rally, his daughter had been 
cast in my show. 

“So, you're the play- 
wright,” he said, just steps 
away from the screen win- 
dows of my porch, where 
my mother was sitting. 

Aleknas 

After failing to reunite 
man and dog, I went back 
to my porch. My mother 
threw me a puzzled look. 
“What show, Rudy?” 

“It’s for the Young Play- 
wrights Festival at school.” 

“Why didn’t you tell 
me and Dad about it?” she 
asked. 

“My show’s kind of about 
Grandma.” I explained the 
premise of my show. 

My mom sighed, “Is it ob- 
viously autobiographical?” 

“Oh no, of course not. 
Grandma’s still alive. In the 
play, the protagonist dies 
when she gets off a train 
with the youngest version 
of herself.” 

After writing the play, 
desperate for a title, I real- 
ized the parallel between its 
plot and the Greek myth of 
the River Styx, which dic- 
tated that the souls of the 
newly dead were brought to 
the underworld by means of 
a ferryboat driven by a psy- 
chopomp named Charon. 

Out of the corner of my 
eye, I noticed a flash of dirty 
white fur. Sighing, I went out 
the back door again and, like 
a Charon of sorts, walked 
up my ashen driveway and 
guided the yapping, an- 
gered spirit back home. 

“When is it?” she asked 
when I returned. 

“Thursday and Friday 
nights. But you guys can’t 


see it.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Yes, it would make Dad 
sad. It’s about Grandma’s 
life. Please don’t tell him.” 

Weeks earlier, my grand- 
mother’s recreational thera- 
pist had called my dad. As 
I eavesdropped on _ their 
conversation, I reminisced 
about my grandmother be- 
fore her cognitive decline. 

I remembered how 
her silky brown hair had 
gleamed in the sunlight that 
wafted through the win- 
dowpanes in the living room 
as I sat on her lap as a toddler, 
my stubby fingers reaching 
for her reading glasses as she 
narrated a picture book. 

I imagine my father re- 
called the closeness they’d 
shared. Indeed, after hang- 
ing up, his eyes were coated 
with a wet film. 

I can count on one hand 
how many times I’ve seen 
this man cry. One of those 
few times was when I came 
out to him as gay. A few days 
later, he gave me a poem 
he'd written that expressed 
how he'd felt, in which he 
described how he'd been re- 
minded of that moment of 
holding me as a newborn. 

When I came out to him, 
he felt overwhelmed by 
the urge to protect me in 
a world where members of 
the LGBTQ community are 
more likely than any other 
minority group to be the 
targets of hate crime. 

Throughout the show, I 
repeated to my friends, “I 
can’t watch this.” Unaware 
of the personal history be- 
hind my play, they told me 
to “chill out.” But how could 


I? As I watched the actress- 
es playing my grandmother 
struggle with her condition, 
my eyes glistened like my 
father’s had after that tele- 
phone conversation and af- 
ter | came out to him. 

I knew I'd made the right 
decision not to invite my 
parents. Although not hav- 
ing them at the show was 
disappointing, I'd realized 
the playbill could not grace 
our refrigerator. I’d forfeit- 
ed the opportunity to share 
my achievement with my 
parents in order to shield 
my father from the pain of 
watching his mother’s life 
play out onstage. 

At the end of the show, 
one friend asked me, 
“How'd you even write a 
play?” In reality, most of the 
show’s plot drew not from 
my imagination but instead 
from the suffering that my 
family and I had kept secret. 
In a way, watching my show 
felt like coming out to the 
community. 

Not one person in that 
auditorium knew of its au- 
tobiographical basis. I was 
humiliated as the audience 
watched my grandmother’s 
life unfold. But with each 
younger version of herself 
she spoke to, she regained 
parts of her life that the Al- 
zheimer’s stole from her. 

Watching actors, psycho- 
pomps of sorts, bring my 
words to life deepened my 
desire to become a writer. In 
my show my grandmother 
didn't die in a nursing home, 
a shell of what she used to 
be, but instead on a train, 
carrying honor and human- 
ity that I had given her. 


COURTESY OF RUDY MALCOM 


In high school, Malcom wrote a play about his grandmother's Alzheimer’s. 


Why do we give up our passions as we get older? 


Jordan Britton 
Beauty and the BS 


ince I could pick 
up a pencil, I have 
always loved to 
draw. — Unfortu- 
nately, since I grad- 
uated high school five and a 
half years ago (holy crap I'm 
old), my involvement in the 
visual arts has declined. 

It would be easy to blame 
my self-imposed separation 
from art on the trials and 
tribulations of college life, 
but that would be dishon- 
est. Quite frankly, aside 
from the initial adjustment 
period during my fresh- 
man year, college had little 
to no effect on my desire or 
ability (time-wise) to draw. 

Over the years I’ve man- 
aged to produce a few draw- 
ings here and there. Since 
high school I've averaged 
two small drawings a year. 
Two years ago, I even con- 
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sidered transferring from 
Hopkins to MICA to pursue 
my passion. Still, my com- 
mitment to art has waned 
year by year. 

On more than one oc- 
casion, I questioned why I 
continuously allow some- 
thing so important to me 
to slip through my fingers. 
Why am I giving up some- 
thing that I claim to love 
when I don’t have to? 

I’m sure many of you have 
hobbies or pastimes that 
once filled nearly every wak- 
ing moment of your life, but 
as you've grown older and 
matured, they fill only mem- 
ories. Some may say this is 
an unfortunate consequence 
of entering adulthood. 

I beg to differ. 

What I love about draw- 


ing is the way in which it 


pushes me to deconstruct 
the surrounding world. 
Lines, curves and edges pop 
out at me as I recreate them 
on paper. Faces stop being 
faces and become an assort- 
ment of textures and shapes, 
paradoxically arranged in 
chaotic yet precise ways. 
While drawing, no detail 
is unimportant, no matter 
how small. That’s what I love 
most — the little details. 


As the saying goes, “the 
devil is in the details.” 
Nothing reinforces _ this 
idea more than spending 
hours trying to draw a sin- 
gle eye or trying to get the 
proportions between the 
nose and the lips just right. 

I specifically enjoy draw- 
ing people with particularly 
expressive faces. Mapping 
out each detail of someone’s 
smile or furrowed brow cre- 
ates a sense of closeness be- 
tween artist and subject. 

You learn a lot from star- 
ing at someone's face for 
hours on end. You notice 
things about their face that 
you might not otherwise. 
This could mean noticing a 
small freckle above their lip 
or noticing that someone 
has uneven eyes. 

Beyond teaching me to 
notice the details, drawing 
teaches me discipline and 
patience. If I want to create 
something beautiful, then I 
need to be able to focus for 
hours. Additionally, I can- 
not spend that time getting 


frustrated over every little 


misstep along the way. 

I could go onand on about 
all the things I’ve learned 
from drawing and what | 
love about it, but none of this 
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answers the question: Why 
am | giving up something 
that I claim to love? 

I believe I’ve separated 
myself from art because 
I've stopped believing in 
its value. Over the past few 
years, I have increasingly 
put all my focus on my fu- 
ture career and the skill 
sets that will get me there. 

I stopped putting effort 
into the things that I did not 
believe would benefit me fi- 
nancially or career-wise. 

In my shortsighted as- 
sessment of the necessities 
of life, I have failed to ac- 
knowledge what drawing 
does for me. Aside from be- 
ing a fun hobby, drawing is 
my meditation. It’s my time 
to relax and center myself. 

Drawing not only allows 
me to express myself but also 
allows me to better myself. It 
has value, and I have come to 
finally recognize that. 

Age and maturity may 
have facilitated my separa- 


tion from art; but now, age 


and maturity are opening 
my eyes to the importance of 
holding onto things I love. 
Ihave decided to stop let- 
ting my love slip away and 
to hold onto it tight. I have 
decided to draw again. 


Things I'm looking 
forward to over break 


Eating a home-cooked meal 
Whether it’s with your friends 
or with your family, the best 
part about this break is going to 
be celebrating a holiday that is 
devoted to good food. Eat your 
heart out. 


Getting a little down time 
Even though professors seem to 
think that vacation means more time 
for homework, hopefully everyone 
will be able to take at least one day 
off. Work on your mental health, see 
your family and just generally enjoy 
yourself. You deserve it. 


Black Friday shopping 
| think there are very few students 
who don’t know how to appreciate 
a good sale. 


Seeing the family 
Even if it’s just over the phone, use 
this time to catch up with those 
people who you never get to see 
anymore. When you barely have 
time to eat, | know it can be hard 
to make time to call your mom, 
but call your mom! 


Watching TV without 
feeling guilty 
Sometime | forget that watching 
TV does not have to come with the 
overhanging dread of upcoming 
assignments. Use this time to 
catch up on Stranger Things or 
rewatch some old favorites, all 
without feeling the guilt of being 

“unproductive.” 


Getting out of the Bubble 
While | love it here at Hopkins, it can 
get more than a bit stifling being 
trapped on campus all the time. 
Whether it’s going home or just 
going out into Baltimore, explore! 
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The University’s history of offshore 
investments undermine ils integrity 


Last week, a leak of fi- 
nancial documents ex- 
posed the offshore finan- 
cial holdings of a slew of 
important individuals and 
corporations. Dubbed the 
“Paradise Papers,” the doc- 
uments shed light on the 
hidden financial activities 
of people like the Queen of 
England and members of 
Trump’s cabinet. The leaks 
also shed light on organi- 
zations such as Facebook, 
Apple, and our very own 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Wealthy individuals and 
corporations —_ frequently 
hide their assets in these 
offshore accounts to avoid 
paying taxes. While these 
holdings are not illegal, 
they are often used to hide 
morally ambiguous trans- 
actions and conflicts of 
interest. It is hypocritical 
for companies and _indi- 
viduals to promote their 
own “transparency” while 
they sequester their money 
away from the public's eye. 


The Paradise Papers re- 
vealed that in 2003, Hop- 
kins was partnered with 
four other elite universities 
to create a Bermuda-based 
group called H&F Investors 
Blocker. In 2011, this group 
was dissolved. 

We are disappointed 
that Hopkins took part in 
this practice at all, espe- 
cially considering that as a 
nonprofit, the University is 
required to pay compara- 
tively little federal, state or 
city taxes. 

We understand why the 
University does not want to 
pay taxes. But, we must all 
remember that taxes play 
a key role in funding the 
public institutions that we 
rely on. While the Univer- 
sity is following the letter 
of the law, it is neglecting 
its spirit. 

The University de- 
scribes the endowment’s 
mission as “fuel[ing] prog- 
ress in research, patient 
care, and teaching” and 


we acknowledge that in- 
creasing the University’s 
endowment helps it to pur- 
sue those goals. However, 
it is important that these 
investments are transpar- 
ent and demonstrate the 
University’s commitment 
to its mission. 

Hopkins should never 
have taken part in this 
“H&F Investors Blocker” 
scheme to begin with. Given 
the University’s response to 
our reporters’ inquiries, we 
are concerned about wheth- 
er the school continues to 
engage in such practices. 

When our reporters 
asked about the University’s 
past dealings with H&F In- 
vestors Blocker, the Univer- 
sity dodged the question. 

When our reporters asked 
the University about wheth- 
er it currently holds any off- 
shore accounts, the Univer- 
sity dodged the question. 

This leads us to ask the 
question: What does Hop- 
kins have to hide? 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor, 


On Monday night, at the MSE John 
Kasich event, Students for a Democratic 
Society (SDS) members were handing out 
flyers with information about Kasich’s 
policies and inviting people to an event 
Voice for Choice was hosting about abor- 
tion rights after the speech. 

Throughout the night, our presence was 
clearly not welcome, even though MSE has 
a policy of welcoming dissent. MSE staff 
told two of our members to leave Hodson, 
a campus cop who was informed about 
our presence by MSE staff shadowed two 
SDS members, a staffer demanded to know 
whether we were planning on disrupting 
the event, and, disturbingly, MSE staff in- 
formed Maryland State Troopers that we 
were “against Kasich,” which escalated the 
tension to a height that our behavior did 
not warrant. 

The most egregious event of the night 
(beside Kasich’s speech) was when Mi- 
randa Bachman and Will Kirsch were 
standing by the stairwell, politely hand- 
ing out flyers, and a Maryland State 
Trooper approached them. The trooper 
threatened Will and Miranda with arrest 
if they did not move. Miranda asked him 
why they were being told to move, and 
the trooper said that they were blocking 
the elevator and the stairs, even though 
they were twenty feet from the elevator 
and well out of the way of people on the 
stairs. Miranda asked the state trooper 
repeatedly which law(s) they were break- 
ing, but the trooper refused to answer 


and continued to make threats. 

The mission statement of MSE says 
that they “earned a reputation as a forum 
for the free exchange of ideas.” In The 
News-Letter’s October 5 article, “Women’s 
March activists kick off MSE Sympo- 
sium,” Programming Chair Rachel Bider- 
man said, “the purpose of the symposium 
is to serve as a platform for free speech, 
where people with different perspectives 
can express themselves in a productive, 
thought-provoking manner.”Clearly, MSE 
does not seem to uphold their alleged val- 
ues when Hopkins students attempt to 
peacefully hand out flyers - with no inten- 
tion of disrupting the event. We were not 
trying to stop the event from occurring; 
we strongly encouraged our members 
to join the question-and-answer session 
with Kasich. 

Harassment of students on campus 
property is a threat to a free exchange of 
ideas. MSE staff should be ashamed of put- 
ting their fellow students in harm's way. 
Interestingly, even though MSE claims to 
welcome dissent, they were quick to sic 
the police on SDS members, even though 
the police are historically known for sti- 
fling freedom of speech and the freedom 
to protest. 


_ Signed, 


Mira Wattal and Emeline Armitage 
SDS Co-Presidents 


Miranda Bachman 
SDS Member 
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Israeli settlements hurt Palestinian livelihoods 


By MIRANDA BACHMAN & 
EVAN DRUKKER-SCHARDL 


his past August, 80 chil- 
dren in the town of Jub- 
bet ad-Dhib arrived to 
their first day of school 
to find their classrooms 
gone. Concrete slabs sat in the place 
where, the evening before, six trail- 
ers stood with whiteboards, pens, 
papers and books awaiting the 
students and their teachers. Un- 
deterred, or perhaps without any 
other options, the children began 
to study in the hot August sun be- 
fore the school set up a tent large 
enough for most of the children. 
Jubbet ad-Dhib, with a popula- 
tion of 160, has stood in its present 
location since 1929, when a group 
of Bedouin Arabs decided to settle 
in what was at that time Manda- 
tory Palestine. Today the village is 
in Area C of the West Bank, which 
means it is under civil and military 
control of the Israeli government. 
The Israeli Civil Administration, 
which governs Area C, confiscated 
Jubbet ad-Dhib’s new school this 
summer because the aid organiza- 
tion that donated the trailers lacked 
the necessary building permits. 
However, the Civil Administra- 
tion almost never grants building 
permits to Palestinians in Area 
C. Nor do they allow Palestinian 
communities to connect to electric- 
ity and water infrastructure meant 
for nearby Israeli settlements. Jub- 
bet ad-Dhib neighbors three Israeli 
settlements, all of which have run- 
ning water, electricity and schools. 
The story of Jubbet ad-Dhib is 
far from unique. In 2016, the UN 


estimates that Israel demolished 
almost 900 Palestinian structures 
in Area C. The Israeli govern- 
ment’s actions against Palestinians 
in Area C pose both an urgent hu- 
manitarian crisis and a long-term 
political one. Palestinians in this 
region cannot safely educate their 
children and build and strengthen 
their communities without swift 
intervention. Each demolition and 
confiscation makes it more diffi- 
cult for members of communities 
like Jubbet ad-Dhib to remain in 
their homes. 

If these demolitions continue 
— especially of villages and struc- 
tures that sit next to Israeli settle- 
ments — it will allow these settle- 
ments to coalesce into “settlement 
blocs,” areas of the West Bank with 
several Israeli communities and no 
Palestinian presence. 

The deliberate formation and 
expansion of settlement blocs con- 
tributes to the Israeli government's 
creeping annexation of the West 
Bank and makes a two-state solu- 
tion almost impossible by consoli- 
dating Israeli presence in the land 
that would make up a future Pales- 
tinian state. Demolitions in Jubbet 
ad-Dhib and all over Area C put 
the two-state solution in danger 
and bring us farther from peace 
every day. 

As students who care about 
Israel's future as a Jewish and 
democratic state, as well as the Pal- 
estinian people’s right to self-deter- 
mination and a state of their own, 
this is unacceptable, and we must 
stand against it. 

For these reasons, J Street U at 
JHU and the J Street U chapters 


up and down the southeastern 
United States are partnering with 
Israeli and Palestinian NGOs and 
leaders in Jubbet ad-Dhib to fight 
demolitions and preserve a two- 
state solution. 

Our partners on the ground — 
and our own experience combat- 


ting the imminent demolition of | 


another village, Susya — tell us 
that concerns raised by U.S. dip- 
lomats and members of Congress 
can help stop or slow these actions. 
The Women’s Council in Jubbet 
ad-Dhib, which advocates for the 
community internationally, has 
succeeded in bringing European 
diplomatic pressure to bear to help 
preserve the community. Now 
they're calling on us to organize 
alongside them here in the States. 

As J Street U launches our Stop 
Demolitions, Build Peace cam- 
paign, let’s join together to push 
political leaders and leaders in the 
Jewish community in the U.S. to 
proactively invest in a peaceful fu- 
ture for Israelis and Palestinians. 

Let’s imagine a world where 
those with power over this con- 
flict don’t stand idly by as the Is- 
raeli far-right governing coalition 
demolishes communities and 
with it, dreams of Palestinian self- 
determination coexistence along- 
side a secure and democratic State 
of Israel. Then, let’s act with the 
Women’s Council and other orga- 
nizers in Jubbet ad-Dhib to stop 
demolitions, build peace and fight 
for a two-state solution. 


Evan Drukker-Schardl and M1- 
randa Bachman are the Co-Presi- 
dents of J Street U at JHU. 


By JAMES AIOSA 


ings can’t seem to 

get much worse for 
Democrats and Hillary 

Clinton at the moment. 

After a historical cam- 

paign waged by the U.S. media, the 
DNC and the federal government 
to undermine and ultimately ter- 
minate Donald Trump’s unlikely 
candidacy and ascension to Execu- 
tive Office, a backlash of equal force 
is now making itself forcefully felt. 

For months, we were told ad 
nauseum by mainstream me- 
dia . powerhouses 
like CNN and The 
New York Times that 
Donald Trump in- 
deed colluded with 
Russia. The basis, 
of course, for these 
extremely grave 
claims were elusive 
“anonymous sourc- 
es.” For months we were told that 
there was “proof” of collusion, 
and even more shockingly, gov- 
ernment officials started confirm- 
ing these claims, referencing these 
same “super secret” sources. 

It seemed for awhile that the 
sources must’ve been hiding out 
somewhere, in fear of their lives 
for unearthing such groundbreak- 
ing evidence of collusion between 
the president and a foreign govern- 
ment. This had to be the case be- 
cause we never received a piece of 
concrete evidence from them. 

That rationalization was ren- 
dered obsolete about a month ago, 
when it was revealed that those 
sources could be traced all the 
way back to Fusion GPS, an intel- 
ligence firm hired by the Clinton 
campaign, the Obama campaign 
and the DNC. It specializes in 
what has been dubbed by main- 
stream media — the same insti- 
tution that owes the American 
people an explanation for its neg- 
ligent lack of journalistic integrity 
—as “opposition research.” 

Usually “research” is grounded 
in verifiable evidence, and the loft- 
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This has turned 
into nothing less 
than a dog and 
pony show. 


ier a claim is, the higher the stan- 
dard of proof becomes; this much is 
self-evident to the members of any 
democracy that is democratic not 
just in name but also in practice. 
However, what Fusion GPS spat 
out was not research. Instead, “op- 
position research” has been used 
as a euphemism for propaganda. 

The Trump dossier, as the docu- 
ment has been popularly dubbed, 
reads more like a screenplay syn- 
opsis for the next Hollywood fran- 
chise. But as the old adage goes: 
Better late than never. At least now 
we can identify the culprits of this 
whole thing, ie, 
Hillary Clinton (no 
stranger to this sort 
of spotlight), the 
Obama _ campaign 
and the DNC. 

Moreover, the 
journalists who ped- 
dled the propagan- 
da based on “anon- 
ymous sources,” which we now 
know didn’t exist, may take ac- 
countability for their skullduggery. 
I also believe we're yet to receive an 
apology from a media outlet. 

Democrats have been scram- 
bling to distance themselves from 
the fiasco. Former DNC Chair 
Donna Brazile said she was not 
involved in hiring Fusion GPS. 
She also insinuated that the ad- 
ministration kept something from 
her. “I asked one question on No- 
vember 4th, and I was told that I 
did not need to know,” she said, 
according to ABC News. What ex- 
actly was it Donna Brazile was be- 
ing kept in the dark about? 

Just several days ago The 
Washington Post revealed that 
Natalia Veselnitskaya, the Rus- 
sian lawyer who met with 
Trump Jr. at Trump Tower, has 
ties to Fusion GPS. In fact, the 


very file she handed Trump Jr., 


which reportedly contained dirt 
on Hillary Clinton, was com- 
piled by Fusion GPS, It’s worth 
mentioning that the file con- 
tained useless information and 
was promptly dismissed by the 


Trump campaign. The main- 
stream media-trick here would 
be to link the Clinton campaign, 
which worked with Fusion GPS, 
to Russia, the government to 
which Veselnitskaya had ties. 
But in an attempt to uphold basic 
journalistic ethics, I’ll refrain. 

You might be wondering why 
you should care about any of this. 
You probably hate Donald Trump 
and all of his policies and therefore 
praise anything disparaging about 
him that comes fumbling out of the 
mouths of news anchors. 

One would imagine that here 
at Hopkins we cherish the scien- 
tific model of inquiry. And yet, 
when it comes to our political op- 
ponents, we utterly abandon such 
objectivity. I don’t think it’s very 
controversial to assume that most 
students on campus think Russia 
“hacked” last year’s presidential 
election. And frankly, that’s ab- 
surd, and I can now comfortably 
say it is unscientific too. Bold 
claims require equally fantastic 
pieces of evidence. And yet, after 
months of investigation by Rob- 
ert Mueller, special counsel in 
an investigation into Russia and 
Trump, the reserves of evidence 
of collusion are still empty. 

This has turned into nothing 
less than a dog and pony show, 
as the media and political estab- 
lishment try to come to grips with 
their historic loss at the hands of 
Donald Trump. All the while, real 
evidence of illegal activity against 
the DNC and Hillary Clinton con- 
tinues to quietly mount. 

Let’s stop chasing our tail 
and put aside the embarrassing 
witch hunt against our presi- 
dent and direct some of that zeal 
instead toward the real suspect, 
who's deftly slithered her way 
out of that critical spotlight. The 
Queen of our political establish- 
ment has been on the loose long 
enough, and it’s about time we 
focused our ire on her. 


James Aiosa is a junior English 
major from Garden City, N.Y. 
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Major wins for Democrats are 
also victories for our country 


CC BY -SA 2.0 /EDWARD KIMMEL 


Ralph Northam (left)-of Virginia was one of many Democrats who won elections last week. 


By SAM MOLLIN 


t’s already been a bad 

few weeks for President 

Trump. Two of his former 

campaign workers got 

indicted on corruption 
charges and a couple more are 
under serious questioning from 
the FBI for their possible roles 
in Trump-Russia collusion. His 
legislative agenda has gone no- 
where as per usual. By any met- 
ric he isn’t doing well, but the 
only metric that matters is what 
the voters think. And last week, 
on Nov. 7, they showed us just 
how angry they are. 

For this year’s general elec- 
tion, the two most important 
elections were the Virginia and 
New Jersey gubernatorial elec- 
tions. Both of them went blue, 
New Jersey predictably so, but 
Virginia more _ significantly. 


| Virginia’s successful candidate 


The media needs to investigate Hillary Clinton, 


for governor, Ralph Northram, 
expanded on Hillary’s win in 
Virginia, getting a nine-point 
win compared to Clinton's five 
points. Beyond that, the Virginia 
house of delegates is looking like 
it’s going to flip to Democratic 
control, with at least 15 seats go- 
ing to the party according to The 
Washington Post. 

The margin of Democrat wins 
in Virginia signify just how 
much American voters are sick 
and tired of Republican misrule 
under President Trump. In local 
races where candidates had little 
name recognition, voters deci- 
sively chose Democrats over Re- 
publicans wherever they could. 
In the gubernatorial race, vot- 
ers soundly rejected a candidate 
who tried to balance Trump-like 
tactics with a campaign that still 
tried to attract moderate voters. 

That’s just Virginia. Across 
the country, Democrats won 
critical elections. Close mayoral 
races in New Hampshire and 
Florida along with county elec- 
tions in significant New York 
suburbs all swung to Democrats. 
This is a bad sign for any Repub- 
lican operative analyzing results. 
Voters in the kinds of places cru- 
cial to Republicans protecting 
their house majority next year all 
chose the other party. 

So what does this all mean? 
First, and most importantly, it 
shows that Democratic activism 
has made a difference. We’ve 
been assaulted almost daily by 
a president and complicit party 
assaulting the foundations of 
our liberal democracy by going 
against our values on everything 
from healthcare, taxes, immigra- 
tion and so much more. 

We've been subject to constant 
humiliation on the world stage 
through our leader's ignorance 
of history and world affairs. 
We've watched as Republicans 
have tried to obstruct and dis- 
tract from an FBI investigation 
into their president's corruption 
and their own horribly unpopu- 
lar agenda. We've listened as 
they have rejected science and 
proper governing in servitude 


Me 


to their corporate donors, selling 
the good of the country for re- 
election funds. At last, the GOP’s 
cynical approach to governing is 
facing consequences. Millions of 
Americans angered by all this 
have volunteered, organized 
within their communities and 
voted Republicans out. No matter 
what happens, this is a reminder 
to those in power that they are ac- 
countable to us. 

I think, above all, that this is 
also a reminder that things do 
get better. A lot of people I know 
are getting sick of politics. They 
see Trump and his divisive- 
ness and think that America is 
doomed to face this again and 
again, brought down by the 
power of the masses voting in 
pseudo-despots with no regard 
to the history and importance of 
our institutions and way of life. 

But for those new to politics, 
including myself, it shows that 
the pendulum does swing. It is 
still possible, even today in our 
highly divided society, to speak 
to citizens with a message of 
hope and change — and to both 
win and accomplish these goals. 
No amount of political mud 
slinging or name calling can 
change that. No president can 
ever change that. 

Our democracy lies on the 
strengths of our convictions and 
ideals that have persisted for 
generations. I won’t deny it has 
problems. No one can. Politi- 
cians pick their voters through 
gerrymandering, money often 
rules in close elections behold- 
ing candidates to donors and we 
are divided. But in the end this 
election has shown that nothing 
can overcome the simple fact 
that we choose who represents 
us, and we have the power to 
make a difference. 

Keeping this in mind, it’s im- 
portant to stay engaged. Looking 
at the numbers: alone, we have 
the power to take the House of 
Representatives from Republi- 
cans in 2018 and stymie Trump’s 
agenda until 2020, until we can 
vote him the hell out. The only 
way that can happen, however, is 
if you all vote. 

I'll admit it, I didn’t vote in 


' this election. I was busy, I never 


had time to fill out a ballot, I have 
a whole bunch of excuses. How- 
ever, if we don’t take advantage 
of the momentum we have right 
now, those excuses will burn in 
the face of uninterrupted Trump 
rule for another two years. 

If you want to see change hap- 
pen, then stay engaged. Don’t be 
afraid to talk politics, to get your 
friends involved, to vote. There’s 
nothing wrong with being dis- 
gusted with President Trump 
but that’s no reason to give up 
your sacred right to vote. Re- 
search your local candidates, fill 
out an absentee ballot and vote 
in your next election. Together, 
we can end.Trumpism and take | 
America back. Nov. 7 proved it. 


Sam Mollin is a freshman political 
science major from Mamaroneck, N.Y. 
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kvents in Baltimore 
this weekend 


Thursday 
Cocktails at the Conservatory 
Rawlings Conservatory 
6:30 p.m. — 8:30 p.m. 

Having a rough week before Thanksgiving break? The 
Rawlings Conservatory has got you covered with a night 
of tasteful inebriation, courtesy of some of Baltimore's 
master mixologists. The Conservatory also has some 
pretty cool plants. $35 online. 21 and over. 


anh 


André Watts Returns for Rach 2 
Joseph Meyerhoii Symphony Hall 
8 p.m. — 10 p.m. 

Celebrated pianist André Watts is coming to 
Baltimore's Meyerhoff Symphony Hall with Sergei 
Rachmaninolf’s raucous yet graceful Concerto No. 2 
in ( Minor. Tickets start at $33. 


Alter Fabergé 
The Walters Art Museum 
10 a.m. — 5 a.m. 

Artist Jonathan Monaghan offers a new take on 
the classic and elegant Fabergé eggs with a series 
of five digital prints of surreal jeweled eggs with 

contemporary elements. Entrance is free. 


Saturday 


Night OUT: Booze and The Bard 
Baltimore Center Stage 
6 p.m. — 10:30 p.m. 

Join a happy hour discussion with Dr. Bianchini of 
Loyola University on the use of drag in Shakespeare’s 
works. Get a free cocktail if you come in drag! 
Free admission. 


The Lion King 
Hippodrome Theatre 
7:30 p.m. — 10 p.m. 

Nants ingonyama bagithi baba! Get ready for the 
return of your Serengeti faves Simba, Nala, Timon 
and Pumbaa in one of the most successful Broadway 
musicals of all time at Baltimore’s Hippodrome 
Theatre. Tickets start at $136. 


Sunday 


White Truffle Tasting Menu 
Magdalena 
7 p.m. 

Tired of your typical FFC fare? Like spending egre- 
gious amounts of money? Well the Magdalena restau- 
rant on E. Biddle Street is offering decadent dishes 
like white truffle spaghetti and grated truffle-rich 

potato puree. $155 per person. 
Oe. ad ee iy 
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A love letter to Baltimore’s Penn Station 


By RENEE SCAVONE 
Your Weekend Editor 


If you've been around 


| campus in the late morning 


to midafternoon, the chanc- 
es are you've seen tour 
guides enthusiastically tell- 
ing potential Hopkins stu- 
dents that one of the great- 
est virtues of Baltimore is 
how easy it is to leave. 

Penn Station is a place 


| that most students know 
| and love as the beginning 
| of journeys home, to intern- 


ships in Washington, D.C,, to 
fun weekends in New York 


| City. With Thanksgiving 
| around the corner, the sta- 


tion is about to see an influx 
of folks from Hopkins who 
are leaving Baltimore for the 
holidays to go brag to their 
high school friends about 


| how it’s “just like The Wire.” 


But before you board that 
commuter train or embrace 


| all the strange and exciting 


smells of that Greyhound, 
consider spending a little 
extra time in Charm City’s 


| prettiest exit. 


Indeed, you heard it here 


| first folks: Baltimore’s hot- 


test location is none other 
than Penn Station. 

I understand this may 
come as a shock to you. But 
consider the following, train 
stations are among the pur- 
est places on earth. Perhaps 
not in a literal sense, given 
that the heavy amount 
of foot traffic means that 
there’s a fair amount of dirt- 
iness to go around, but that 
builds character. 

Either way, I love train 
stations. I love the feel- 


ing that you could go any- 
where in the world (or at 
least the continental U.S.); I 
love the look of peace that 
crosses the faces of tired 
business people when they 
take their first sips of coffee; 
I love watching people ar- 
rive to hugs and greetings 
from family and friends. 

And I especially love 
Penn Station. 

I say this with some de- 
gree of authority, as I have 
spent a lot of time in a lot 
train stations, in pretty 
much every state on the 
eastern seaboard and the 
midwest, sometimes to the 
detriment of my own emo- 
tional wellbeing. 

Penn Station is a great 
size; not as overwhelm- 
ing as its New York City 
equivalent, not as tiny as 
most other train stations 
solidly below the Mason- 
Dixon line. The importance 
of this cannot be overstated. 
Generally the station isn’t 
horribly crowded, but there 
are enough people such that 
you don’t feel obligated to 
make small talk with, for in- 
stance, the singular stranger 
waiting in the station (here’s 
looking at you, mother in 
the Savannah Amtrak who 
told me about her son’s new 
wife for 30 minutes). 

Beyond that, where else in 
this city, or any city, can you 
experience so many (two) 
places to eat at 6:30 a.m. on 
a Wednesday? You can keep 
your Miss Shirley's and Fogo 
de Chao this holiday season. 
I'll be nestled on a wooden 
bench eating a half dozen’ 
donuts and watching little 
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Penn Station was built in 1911 and is Baltimore's central train station. 


kids get powdered sugar ab- 
solutely everywhere. 

Union Station may have 
more actual dining op- 
tions, but is that really what 
people want? When it’s first 
thing in the morning and 
your parents are somehow 
already driving you nuts 
on a family trip to the Na- 
tional Mall, sometimes you 
don’t want to have to think 
about what you're putting 
in your body. Do I want cof- 
fee or coffee and also onion 
rings? Easy choices. 

Penn Station is also the 
site of a pretty hot debate in 
the sculpture world. Male/ 
Female is the towering metal 
person standing outside of 
the southwest entrance. If 
you're someone who cares a 
lot about architecture in Bal- 
timore, you know this as the 
statue that spurred years of 
controversy about whether 
or not it clashed with the 
Beaux-Arts _ architectural 
style of the station. 

If you're the average, in- 


credibly busy Hopkins stu- 
dent, you may not have ever 
even looked up from your 
phone at the JHMI stop to 
realize that it’s there. 

The station is a rain shelter 
when you've poorly planned 
for an evening trip to The 
Charles. It’s the first sign that 
youre heading off to break 
or returning to campus. It’s 
the experience of getting 
back from D.C. with your 
freshmen year clique on a 
late train, grateful to be back 
in the city you call home, if 
only for four years. 

Penn has been around 
since 1911 and will con- 
tinue to be around after 
most of the people reading 
this paper have graduated 
(knock on wood). So when 
youre sitting there clutch- 
ing your tickets to Thanks- 
giving break this Friday, 
take a moment to appreci- 
ate one of Baltimore’s most 
frequented landmarks. — 

It’s» cheaper than the 
aquarium, anyway. 


The play Intimate Apparel's bittersweet tale 


| By ASTHA BERRY 


For The News-Letter 


Sleep-deprived and in a 
slight food coma after my 
first time properly brunch- 
ing, | was nowhere nearly 
as excited as I usually am 
about plays as I trudged 
to Everyman Theatre to 
see Intimate Apparel. Part of 
me was thrilled to go to a 
professional performance, 
while another part was 
mentally preparing myself 
for the 1 p.m. — 6:30 p.m. 
commitment. 

Everyman is a_ theater 
dedicated to character-driv- 
en storytelling, made up of 
thespians from the DMV 
area. The best way to get 
there is by taking the Charm 
City Circulator Purple route 
to its Fayette Street stop and 
then walking west. 

As someone who regu- 
larly goes to performances 
on campus after a quick 
FFC meal, I forgot how 
much of a hassle and time 
commitment navigat- 
ing public transportation 
can be, especially in cold 
weather. 

That being said, after 
spending all day watching 
and talking about theater, I 
went to another show that 
night. Make of that what 
you will — well, you'll 
probably just make out 
that I really love theater; I 
do,:- 

But Intimate Apparel was 
not just any happy-go- 
lucky play. For lack of a bet- 


ter word, I was shook. So. 


shook, I cancelled my date 


for that night, wary of men 


who might try to rob me of 
my dreams. 


(This decision was sup- 
ported by other audience 
members, but not taken as a 
good explanation from my 
very confused date.) 

I definitely would not 
recommend this play for a 
blossoming couple. Instead, 
I spent a good portion of my 
evening discussing the play 
with my friends, exclaiming 
over the plot twists and the 
symbolism. 

Intimate Apparel focus- 
es on a black seamstress, 
Esther, who begins the 
play hearing about all the 
other young 
women _ get- 


ting married In a world of 


and lament- 
ing that she 
is getting 
older and is 


too plain to hurts. 


attract the 
attention of 
aman. 


Of course, she then re- 
ceives a letter from Mr. 
George Armstrong, a 
laborer working on the 
Panama Canal, whom she 
has never met. He wants 
someone sweet to think of 
and they begin a romantic 
correspondence (yes this 
part was very unrealistic, 
but you'll move past it in 
the moment). 

The only problem with 
this set up is that Esther 
cannot read or write, so 
she asks Mrs. Van Buren, 
her rich, white customer 


for whom she sews inti- | 


mate apparel, to help her. 
Things are further com- 
plicated by her relation- 
ship with Mr. Marks, the 
Hasidic Jewish man who 
sells her beautiful fabric 


cinematic happy 
endings, reality 


and understands her love 
of clothing like nobody 
else. 

The play touches on 
themes of loyalty, love and 
how far someone will go 
to realize their dreams — 
and how we allow those 
dreams to be destroyed. 
Esther marries George, and 
ends up supporting him fi- 
nancially instead of invest- 
ing her earnings in her own 
goal of opening a beauty 
salon. In turn he complains 
that relying on his wife 
for money makes him feel 
emasculated 
and is un- 
faithful. 

Intimate 
Apparel does 
not have a 
happy end- 
ing: Esther 
wants many 
things and 
gets none of them. Even- 
tually George leaves her 
and she must move to 
the house full of young 
girls she started out in 
and continue to work as 
a seamstress. Esther’s last 
moments onstage mirror 
her first, but this time a 
caption appears: “Uniden- 
tified Negroe Seamstress 
Ca. 1905.” 

When the lights faded 
after that final scene I just 
couldn't help but blink back 
tears. Later I discovered 
that the story was based off 
of the playwright’s great- 
grandmother's life. 

_ After everything she 
‘had gone through, Es- 
ther was reduced to such 
a caption. Unidentified in 
her struggles, her progress 
and her setbacks in a way 


that historians would nev- 
er know. 

How many remarkable 
stories go untold? How ee- 
rily relevant was the way 
she was forced to choose 
between her husband/fam- 
ily life and her ambitious 
dreams? How often do 
women hide their strength 
for fear of making a man 
feel inadequate? How natu- 
ral was it to simply want to 
be loved and held? 

Was it really so easy to see 
what would happen in her 
toxic relationship? As an au- 
dience member, maybe, but 
not for someone in the midst 
of the situation. Maybe, the 
answer isn’t as obvious — 
for the good or the bad? 

All the foreshadowing 
and carefully orchestrated 
chemistry with Mr. Marks 
led the audience to believe 
there would be a pay-off 
but there just wasn’t. Be- 
cause life is not just a per- 
formance, and the actors 
may or may not play im- 
pactful roles — unless you 
let them (but even then, it 
might not work out). 

Honestly, I still can- 
not fully articulate what 
my take-away was, but the 
ending evoked just such a 
strong feeling inside of me: 
a mix of pride, sadness and 
admiration from the image 
of her going right back to 
working. In a world of cin-— 
ematic happy endings, real- 
ity hurts. see 

Intimate Apparel is clos- 
ing this weekend, and 
though it is a painful play 
to watch, it’s a beautiful one 
as well. I encourage anyone 
who has hachancs alae 
in Esther'sistory.. = 0 4, 
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Swill fails to find unique ‘Two Rooms tells an evocative and emotional story 
sound in Reputation 


GABBOT/CC BY-SA 2.0 | part, the room was empty. 


By COLE DOUGLASS 
For The News-Letter 

Contrary to what its 
name would have you be- 
lieve, Lee Blessing’s Two 
Rooms takes place within 
the confines of a single, 
small set piece. 

The play, performed this 


| past weekend at the Green 


Globe Theatre in Highland- 
town, was largely set in a 


| sparse room without any 


Taylor Swift's new album Aeputation dabbles unsuccessfully in hip-hop. | 


By KELSEY KO 


Managing Editor 


Everyone has a guilty 
pleasure artist, and, for me, it 
has always been Taylor Swift. 
There’s a certain shame that 
comes with knowing that 
she doesn’t make what peo- 
ple would call “good” music, 
whatever that even means. 

But man, I practically 
grew up with her — wheth- 
er it was singing along to 
“Our Song” in elementary 
school or jamming out to 
“You Belong with Me” in 
middle school. 

The hype surrounding 
her newest release, Reputa- 
tion, gradually built over the 
last month, starting when 
Swift dropped the first sin- 
gle, “Look What You Made 
Me Do.” The song’s strong 
stylistic departure from 
Swift's previous album, 
1989, drew attention from 
critics and fans alike. 

Whether they loved it 
or hated it, people were 
listening to the track and 
watching its accompanying 
music video, which quickly 
topped records with 43.2 
million views in 24 hours. 

As I followed the releas- 
es of each of Swift’s subse- 
quent singles (“...Ready For 
It?”, “Gorgeous” and “Call 
It What You Want”), [began 
to get the sense that Swift 
was trying to reinvent her 
sound into something dras- 
tically different. 

Swift has had quite the 
musical journey in the last 
decade, debuting with pal- 
atable country, transition- 
ing to a blend of country 
and pop, and then smooth- 
ly navigating towards Top 
40 dance-pop hits. 

Now, after a three-year 
hiatus, she’s venturing into 
waters she previously left 
uncharted with Reputation, 
which heavily borrows el- 
ements from rap, hip-hop 
and EDM. 

If 1989 was Swift try- 
ing to establish her place 
as a serious pop star, then 
Reputation is Taylor holding 
up a mirror to herself and 
refusing to apologize for 
what she — and what other 
people — might see. With 
this shift, perhaps she’s sig- 
naling a radical change in 
her music as well. 

Swift has always been 
quick to draw upon person- 
al experiences in crafting 
her lyrics, but in Reputation 
she seems to reflect long 
and hard on others’ percep- 
tions of her. At times, she 
is righteous, angry and al- 
most vengeful (“I’ve got a 
list of names and yours is in 
red, underlined,” she sings 
on “Look What You Made 
Me Do”). In others, she 
is acutely self-aware and 
self-conscious (“My reputa- 


tw b 


tion’s never been worse, so 
you must like me for me,” 
she sings about a tentative 
romance in “Delicate”). 


According to Swift her- | 


self, the old Taylor is dead. 
But as I listened to Reputa- 
tion, | missed the lyrical sto- 
rytelling and raw, emotional 
vulnerability found in 2012's 
Red (which will always re- 
main my favorite and, in my 
opinion, her best). There’s 
something about the Hans- 
Zimmer-meets-trap aesthet- 
ic of tracks like “...Ready For 
It?” that makes Reputation 
feel a little gimmicky. 

The same can be said 
of the weird atmospher- 
ic reverb and trap beats 
used on a few tracks, such 
as “So It Goes...” It’s not 
that these songs are bad, 
not at all. They’re catchy, 
radio-ready material. I just 
can’t seem to find what 
makes them any different 
from what other artists are 
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windows or furniture, just a 
mat on the floor and a shelf 
on the wall. Occasionally the 
actors used a folding chair or 
a podium, but for the most 


At times the room repre- 


| sented the unknown loca- 


tions where the kidnappers 
were storing Michael (Jared 
Swain), an American teach- 
er working at a university 
in Beirut. 

At others the setting 
switched to his office back 
in the United States where 
his wife, Lanie (Tatiana 
Nya Ford), strips the room 
of its furniture, save a mat 
on the floor, in an attempt 
to strengthen her connec- 
tion to her husband. 

While Michael spends 
most of the play alone, 
Lanie’s story is primarily 
told through her relation- 
ships with a few visitors. 
Ellen (Beverly Shannon), 
the government worker as- 
signed to Michael's case, 
stops by weekly to provide 


| her with updates on Mi- 


| chael’s situation. 


Meanwhile Walker 
(Sherod Lane), an ambi- 
tious reporter, encourages 
Lanie to take action and 
speak out, despite the po- 


tential repercussions. Over 
the course of his repeated 
visits to Michael’s office, 
Walker pushes Lanie to tell 
her story, even though she’d 
rather stay in the comfort of 
her husband’s room. 

Despite the isolation 
that pervades Michael and 
Lanie’s the Green 
Globe’s production of the 
show emphasized the invis- 
ible but palpable connection 
between them. As the per- 
spective shifted from Amer- 
ica to Beirut, Michael and 
Lanie entered and exited the 
stage, staring longingly at 
one another. 

During their imagined 
conversations with one an- 
other, they sat against the 
wall and held each other. 
Despite the distance, the 
two characters always felt 
incredibly close to one an- 
other. Furthermore, accord- 
ing to lead actress Tatiana 
Nya Ford, the interactions 
between Lanie, Walker and 
Ellen developed Lanie’s 
character beyond her initial 
categorization as a victim. 

“Having too many 
scenes with [Lanie] and Mi- 
chael would have made her 
victimized sorrow more 
prominent,” Ford wrote in 
an email to The News-Letter. 
“Having [Walker] and El- 
len showed her frustrations 
and all that was tugging at 
her at the moment.” 

Indeed, the scenes with 
Walker and Ellen, each 
representing a_ different 
emotional path for Lanie to 
follow, added some much 
needed depth to both her 
character and the play as 
a whole. Through their 
repeated, and often inef- 


stories, 


fectual, attempts to com- 
fort Lanie and to steer her 
onto their respective paths, 


Walker and Ellen force 
Lanie’s anger, frustration 
and sorrow out into the 


spotlight, making her more 
than just a stereotype. 

Eventually Lanie  at- 
tempts to take the situa- 
tion into her own hands, 
but Blessing does not pro- 
vide a resolution as simple 
as viewers might have de- 
sired. Lanie and Michael 
are in a situation where 
hope might not be enough 
to reunite them, and the 
plot does not cheapen their 
situation by providing an 
easy, fairy-tale ending. 

Two Rooms did stutter, 
however, when it attempted 
to find some greater mean- 
ing in the situation. At times 
it seemed to be trying to say 
something about the situa- 
tion in the Middle East, or 
the impacts of war upon the 
defenseless or the power of 
sacrifice. 

However, despite pow- 
erful performances by the 
cast, those scenes tended 
to fall flat. It was difficult 
to determine what com- 
mentary they were meant 


to offer. 

It’s in the little moments 
that the play thrives. Lanie 
and Michael sitting together 
while each imagines the oth- 
er’s face is especially power- 
ful, as are the scenes where 
Ellen and Walker hint that 
they care about Lanie far be- 
yond the situation that has 
brought them all together. 

My personal favorite 
came when, in one of her 
imagined interactions with 
Michael, Lanie removes his 
blindfold and reveals his 
face to the audience. The 
tender care with which Nya 
Ford and Swain portray the 
interaction was truly poi- 
gnant, and Michael and 
Lanie’s love for one another 
was palpable. 

Ultimately the play's 
most effective and consis- 
tent message is that maybe 
there isn’t a greater mean- 
ing behind these events. 

“(The play is] just a 
glimpse into the lives of 
some of the bruised,” Ford 
wrote. 

Maybe there is no greater 
takeaway than the image of 
Michael and Lanie, sitting 
against the wall, alone in 
the room together. 


COURTESY OF COLE DOUGLASS 
Lee Blessing’s play 7wo Rooms utilizes a minimalist set to accent the drama. 


Justice League is a step in the right direction for Dt films 


By LUIS CURIEL 


For The News-Letter 


Almost everyone our 
age grew up with Saturday 
morning cartoons. You re- 
member, don’t you? You’d 
wake up (relatively) early, 
get your bowl of cereal 
and sit down to watch an 
episode of Batman or Super- 
man on Kids’ WB. It was the 
thing you'd look forward to 
after a long week of school. 

Even if you never read 
comics, you knew Super- 
man, Batman, The Flash; 
these were things that were 
never unknowns for any- 
one. So when Marvel first 
released the Avengers way 
back in 2012, it felt inevitable 
that we’d get a live action 
version of Justice League. 

Except it didn’t happen 
as quickly as we thought. 
Warner Bros. (WB), which 
owns the rights to DC 
characters, was able to get 
Christopher Nolan to fin- 


ish his Dark Knight Trilogy 
in the same year, and you 
were left wondering if we’d 
see Superman somewhere. 

We didn’t, obviously, but 
the conclusion of this tril- 
ogy allowed Warner Bros. 
to open up the doors to the 
comic lore that they had. 

We got Zack Snyder to de- 
liver us Man of Steel, a mod- 
ern version of the Superman 
that not everyone loved. Man 
of Steel isn’t a perfect film, but 
it’s far from terrible. 

It's not Christopher 
Reeve’s Superman, but was 
Christian Bale’s Batman any- 
thing like Michael Keaton’s? 

Man of Steel was neither 
a financial hit, nor was it 
praised by critics. However, 
with Marvel basically mo- 
nopolizing the superhero 
film industry, WB had no 
other choice but to try to 
keep pace. What better way 
to get some more seats in the 
theater than to include Bat- 
man and Superman in the 


GAGE SKIDMORE/CC BY-SA 2.0 
Justice League features an ensemble cast that includes actors like Ben Affleck and Gal Gadot. 
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same film for the first time? 

With Snyder at the helm 
once again, we got Ben Af- 
fleck as Batman, and the 
end product left a lot to be 
desired. The theatrical cut 
of the poorly titled Batman 
v Superman: Dawn of Justice 
was an incoherent film in 
which Snyder's vision was in 
full effect. It certainly didn’t 
match with anything you'd 
expect a film featuring Bat- 
man and Superman to be. 

That being said, the ex- 
tended cut — which adds 
30 minutes to a two-and- 
a-half-hour film — makes 
it easier to follow the sto- 
ry, but doesn’t change the 
characters. 

With Justice League, ex- 
pectations were low. Both 
the previous two films had 
already done poorly, criti- 
cally and financially. 

Suicide Squad was one of 
the worst things to have ever 
been distributed, and al- 
though Wonder Woman was 
a step in the 
right direc- 
tion, could 
you really 
trust a stu- 
dio that had 
hit on one 
out of five 
of the films 
it was try- 
ing to use 
to create a 
universe? 

Well, I'm 
here to tell 
you _ that 
we can! Jus- 
tice League 
is another 
step in the 


right direction for a studio 
that couldn’t afford to take 
a step back. It’s hard to say 
how much can be attributed 
to Joss Whedon’s inclusion of 
reshoots, but this is still very 
much Snyder’s film or, at the 
very least, a more edited ver- 
sion of his vision that origi- 
nated with Man of Steel. 

Although these two di- 
rectors have very different 
styles, the inclusion was 
unfortunately necessary 
due to Snyder's having to 
step down from the film to 
mourn his daughter’s death. 

Whedon adds more hu- 
mor than we are used to 
seeing in Marvel movies. 
It’s a necessary evil, but the 
humor works. The charac- 
ters that we get in the film 
all bounce off each other, 
and, because of the chem- 
istry amongst the cast, the 
humor never feels forced. 

Every single one of our he- 
roes gets to shine. Gal Gadot 
and Ben Affleck, as the lead- 
ers of the League, work par- 
ticularly well together due to 
their contrasting views and 
natural chemistry. 

Jason Momoa and Ray 
Fisher as Arthur Curry and 
Victor Stone, respectively, 
are nice surprises, but the 
standout is Ezra Miller as 
The Flash. His youth and na- 
iveté allow him to be some- 
what of an avatar for your 
inner twelve-year-old. Also 
Henry Cavill is finally the 
Superman that you'd expect 
Superman to be, even with 
the limited screen time. 

However, this film is 
not without its faults. The 
first act of the film feels a 
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little rushed, since we are 
introduced to each of our 
heroes at different points 
in their life. 

Our villain, Steppen- 
wolf (Ciaraén Hinds), is the 
most one-dimensional foe 
you could possibly imag- 
ine. His motivations don’t 
extend further than the 
urge to take over the Earth 
to appease Darkseid (if 
you watched cartoons you 
know who this is). 

Furthermore the CGI at 
times is a little lackluster, 
which could be because of 
the reshoots — we don't 
know what scenes were re- 
shot, but the shittier CGI 
may give us a general idea 
— and at times it takes you 
out of the film. 

As with most superhero 
films, the score isn’t par- 
ticularly memorable, and, 
unlike Man of Steel and Bat- 
man v Superman, there’s no 
deeper social commentary 
to be found. 

Overall, Justice League is 
a joy to watch. Filled with 
moments of fan service and 
characters that we actually 
love, it’s a step forward for 
the DC cinematic universe. 

The possibly cringe- 
‘worthy blend of styles be- 
tween the two directors is 
fortunately avoided, open- 
ing the door for future in- 
stallments. 

This is better than Bat- 
man v Superman and miles 
better than Suicide Squad, 
so go watch it. You'll have 
fun, and, for the love of 
God, please stay until the 

credits. You won't want to 
miss that. 
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Taylor Swift With the album Stranger, Yung Lean escapes his viral past 


evolves 
with latest 
album 


SWIFT, From B3 
already putting out. 

What I loved about al- 
bums like Speak Now and 
Red was that they seemed to 
convey Swift's distinct artis- 
tic voice. Swift's focus hadn't 
yet shifted towards engi- 
neering songs for radioplay. 

Tracks such as “All Too 
Well,” “Dear John” and 
“Last Kiss” — despite their 
tendency to gush into over- 
sentimentality — had the 
storytelling and lyrical ear- 
nestness of country music, 
without being the stereotyp- 
ical country ballad accompa- 
nied by banjo and fiddle. 

This rings especially true 
for her magnum opus “All 
Too Well” from Red. Lronical- 
ly the lyrics’ sheer specificity 
(‘And your mother’s telling 
stories about you on the tee 
ball team / You tell me about 
your past thinking your fu- 
ture was me”) makes it feel 
all the more universal. 

The songs that didn’t 
top the charts during that 


era were absolute gems | 


because listening to them 
felt like honest-to-god 
emotional experiences. 
Swift found a niche in the 
gray area between coun- 
try and pop-rock in which 
she could excel. 

Maybe the reason that 
Reputation, in contrast, isn’t 
doing it for me is because 
there are black pop artists 


who could have done the 


same thing better or who 
have already done better. 

Yet, even putting that 
aside, these tracks may 
be fun, but they are not 
unique enough to make me 
choose putting on Swift 
over the other female art- 
ists I've been listening to 
like SZA or HAIM. 

However, Reputation does 
have its stand-outs. My per- 
sonal favorite is the afore- 
mentioned “Delicate,” which 
features Swift pondering the 
possibility of anew romance 
in the wake of the negative 
reputation that she fears 
may precede her. 

She uses a vocoder for the 
chorus in this song, remi- 
niscent of Imogen Heap’s 
“Hide and Seek.” The robot- 
ic harmonies add layer and 
depth while remaining true 
to the electropop style that 
she’s going for. 

I also really love the last 
track, “New Year's Day.” 
You can hear the swoosh of 
Swift’s feet pressing down 
on the piano pedals. The 
song is Swift at her most 
stripped-down, and, in the 
best of ways, sounds like her 
at the end of the day, singing 
alone in her living room. 

Listening to this clos- 
ing track, which sounds 
so much like it belongs on 
one of Swift’s older albums, 
I realized that there’s no 
such thing as the “old Tay- 
lor” being dead. 

Taylor is Taylor, and she 
is a human who evolves 
over time like all of us. 
She'll experiment with dif- 
ferent musical styles. She'll 
address her sexuality and 
her enemies unabashedly. 
While this album may not 


COURTSESY OF DREW YORK/ CC BY 2.0 
Yung Lean’s new album, Stranger, shows surprising depth and lyricism. 


By NIKITA SHTARKMAN 
For The News-Letter 


Yung Lean is one of 
hip-hop’s most unique 
characters. Try to think of 
a more unlikely success 
story: A teenage kid from 
Stockholm and his rag- 
tag group of friends play 
around making spacey, 
atmospheric music. It goes 
viral almost instantly, and, 
within a few years, they’re 
touring globally. 

Yung Lean isn’t a rapper 
who should have blown 
up. He’s an awkward Eu- 
ropean kid who wears 
a heavy winter coat and 
holds two Arizona Iced 
Teas akimbo while mum- 


| bling about having sexual 


completely be my cup of tea, 


it definitely encapsulates 
Swift’s experiences at this 
moment in her life. None 
of us remain wholly un- 
changed, so why should we 
expect Taylor Swift to? 

a) a ie 


~ 


relations with a Zooey De- 
schanel look-alike. 

Like many other rappers 
who rapidly gain exposure 
after a viral outburst, Lean 
started to lose his shine 
fairly quickly after his first 
few releases. 

While a small set of die- 
hard fans continued to sup- 
port him, he quickly lost the 
public’s attention. Since his 
last, fairly mediocre proj- 


ect, 2016’s Warlord, I hadn't 
thought about or listened to 
any Yung Lean. 

Then, on Nov. 10, Lean 
dropped his third project, 
Stranger. What got me in- 
terested in this latest al- 
bum was the short film of 
the same name that Lean 
released beforehand. 

In it we see a new Lean: 
a frank and earnest artist. 
Intrigued, I checked out 
the album and found that 
this is by far Lean’s best 
work. 

This album solidifies his 
transition from a meme to 
an actual artist that is pro- 
ducing worthwhile music. 

Lean’s rapping has 
improved. On his older 
work, Lean’s auto-tuned 
babbling was little more 
than a joke. The only thing 
he contributed was an 
atonal sound to fill out the 
soundscape. 

His voice only served to 
further the aesthetic. On 
this project, Lean’s voice, 
while still relatively far 
back in the mix, is given far 
more space. 

His writing is also now 
significantly more focused 


and comprehensible. His 
trademark humor is still 
there, “Bitches ‘round the 
yard they follow me like 
the hook to 
“Salute/Pacman,” one of 
the more braggadocio, fun 
tracks on the album. 

However, along with all 
the joke-y rap, Lean mixes 
in lyrics that further the 
cold, lonely and sad atmo- 
sphere that the album ven- 
tures to create. 

Many people can’t lis- 
ten to Yung Lean at all, 
which I understand; he is 
a grating artist. There are 
times when I can barely 
stand his music. Still, even 
if you think you can't 
make it through a single 
Lean track, give “Agony,” 
Stranger’s second to last 
track, a chance. 

“Agony” might be Yung 
Lean’s greatest accom- 
plishment. Here, he is at 
his most vulnerable 
there is no massive, Over- 
whelming beat behind 
him, just a quiet rhyth- 
mic piano. Lean’s voice 
is hushed, but he sounds 
confident. His delivery is 
honest and confessional. 

On “Agony,” Lean picks 
his words carefully, cre- 
ating something much 
more poetic than some of 
his other raps. The way 
he plays with language is 
actually super interesting, 
“Isolation caved in/I adore 
you, the sound of your 
skin” serves as a weirdly 
beautiful and touching 
chorus. 

Lean uses abstract and 
somewhat strange similes 
to describe the simplest 
things. “I’m dancing with 
a candlestick tonight,” an- 


Pacman” is 


other of the song’s lyrics, 
is a phenomenal way to 
talk about being alone. It 
toys with both the idea of a 
dancing flame and negates 
the joyous connotation of 
the word “dancing.” 

This the kind of song 
that a rapper like XXXTent- 
acion would dream of mak- 
ing; it sounds like depres- 
sion, sadness and isolation. 

While “Agony” is a seri- 
ous standout, this album 
also has Yung Lean’s sec- 
ond-best song to date: “Red 
Bottom Sky.” The beat is 
bouncy, with rumbling sub- 
bass and a very sparse drum 
rhythm. Lean exchanges his 
rap voice for a sing-song, 
auto-tuned delivery. 

The interplay between 
the melodies is catchy and 
the lyrics are fun to listen 
to. The hook on this song 
could easily be found on 
a Rihanna or PartyNext- 
Door album. 

Another stand-out is 
“Hunting My Own Skin,” 
which also has a melodic 
hook followed by some 
quick, fun verses. Its beat is 
goofy and off-kilter, but Lean 
picks a quick-fire Drake-like 
flow that fits over it perfectly. 

As with every Yung Lean 
project, you have to credit 
his incredible producers; 
the beats on this project are 
ridiculous. They are some- 
how simple, atmospheric, 
lush, atonal and melodic all 
at once. 

The Sadboys’ exception- 
ally talented producing 
squad — made up of Yung 
Gud and Yung Sherman — 
create this dynamic, vivid 
and cold soundscape for 
Lean. The album sounds 
like a futuristic and brutal 


Stockholm. 

There are some obvi- 
ous missteps. “Metallic 
Intuition” is a track that 
seems to be getting a lot 
of praise, but in my opin- 
ion, it is actually executed 
poorly. Lean’s rapping 
doesn’t line up with the 
beat, making the track 
sound amateurish. While 
the beat helps build up 
tension with short quick 
melodies, the song ney- 
er reaches the climax it 
promises. 

There are many other 
tracks like “Metallic In- 
tuition,” where the slow, 
dawdling beat and Lean’s 
atonal delivery combine 
to create something bor- 
ing at best and unlisten- 
able at worst. These are the 
points where this album 
falls. short of greatness, 
and they’re usually found 
on the longer tracks. 

For this reason, I hope 
that Lean keeps building 
on this new melodic direc- 
tion. His singing, while 
completely atonal, works 
for some reason. If he sits 
down with his producers 
and creates an album in the 
vein of Future’s HNDRXX 
— leaving his rapper per- 
sona aside and focusing on 
singing — I could see him 
developing a more pol- 
ished, more novel sound. 

This sounds complete- 
ly insane to say, and if 
you told me in 2015 that 
I would be writing these 
words, I wouldn’t believe 
you, but I am excited to 
see where Yung Lean goes 
next. I think that this proj- 
ect could really be a step- 
ping stone to 1 
and better things. 


30th Annual Culture Show highlights diverse talents of students 


By AMELIA ISAACS 
For The News-Letter 


On Noy. 11, the Office of 
Multicultural Affairs held 
the 30th Annual Culture 
Show: The Cultural Mosaic 
at the Ralph S. O’Connor 
Recreation Center. : 

There was a wide array 
of events leading up to the 
Culture Show, from Salsa 
Now with Baila!, during 
which students had the 
opportunity to learn the 
basics of salsa, to a master 
class with Casually Dope to 
learn the basics of improv, 
all as part of CultureScape. 

The Culture Show was 
established in 1987 as part of 
Culturefest, a tradition that 
was founded to promote 
understanding and appreci- 
ation of cultural differences, 
which has now evolved into 
CultureScape. 

CultureScape is a series 
of events, programs and 
performances that pres- 
ent the many different 
cultures and backgrounds 
represented at Hopkins. 
CultureScape took place 
from Nov. 6 to 11 this year 
and culminated in the Cul- 
ture Show at the end of the 
week. 

The Culture Show is a 
collaborative showcase of 
artistic cultural expression 
that celebrates the many cul- 
tures seen at Hopkins. This 
year 15 different groups (12 
dance groups and three a 
capella groups) and over 
250 students performed in 
front of a packed audience 
in the Rec Center. 

The Temps D/Afrique 
(TDA) African dance troupe 
kicked off the show with 
an animated dance perfor- 
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mance, which quickly raised 
the energy of the audience 
and was accompanied by a 
lot of shouting and applause. 

Ballroom Dance Club at 
JHU followed, with a waltz 
and a tango performance, 
the former danced by one 
couple and the latter by 
two. The ease and elegance 
of the routines provided a 
gentle change of pace from 
TDA whilst retaining their 
dynamism via the fiery na- 
ture of the tango. 

Ketzev, the University’s 
Jewish a cappella group, 
then performed two songs, 
one in Hebrew and one in 
English. The second song 
they performed was Neon 
Trees’ “Everybody Talks,” 
which was a fun, upbeat 
way to end their set. That 
said both songs were equally 
strong, even for those in the 
audience that couldn’t un- 
derstand a word of Hebrew, 
and the skills of the lead vo- 
calists on both really shone. 

Next the Hopkins Break- 
ers, the University’s premier 
freestyle dance crew, per- 
formed a series of tricks and 
moves that had the audience 
cheering, despite a few tim- 
ing issues here and there. 
Then there was Lan Yun 
Blue Orchids, a dance group 
celebrating traditional Chi- 


nese dance. The group per- _ 


formed an elegant routine 
and seemed to float around 
the stage while incorporat- 
ing plates in a variety of im- 
pressive ways throughout 
the routine. 

Baila!, the University’s 
Latin dance group, per- 
formed an energetic rou- 
tine of three dances — a 
micaela, safari and darte un 
beso — all dedicated to the 


people of Puerto Rico, par- 
ticularly the darte un beso. 
Shakti, the University’s 
all female Indian classi- 
cal dance team, then told a 
cautionary tale on the con- 
sequences of continued cli- 
mate destruction via dance. 


They depicted the sea levels 


rising and the unimagina- 
ble consequences associated 
with our actions, with the 
music and dancing increas- 
ing in intensity and drama 
as the performance went on. 

The Filipino Students As- 
sociation (FSA) then took to 
the stage, performing a tra- 
ditional courting dance and 
a lively routine, which in- 
cluded blindfolds, bamboo 
sticks and some very im- 
pressive jumping. The dar- 
ing stunts, which involved 
increasingly high jumps, 
kept the audience on the 
edge of their seats through- 
out the performance. 

Music Dynasty, the 
Hopkins Chinese a cap- 
pella group, performed 
two songs next. Their very 
talented soloists brought 
to life a Chinese pop 
song and a mash-up of Ed 
Sheeran’s “Photograph” 
and James Arthur’s “Say 
You Won't Let Go.” 

The Ladybirds Dance 
Team then performed a com- 
plex and multi-layered rou- 
tine that embodied the evo- 
lution of American culture 
from the 20th to 21st century, 
from Great Gatsby-esque 
flapper dancing to the most 
important song of the 20th 
century, “Barbie Girl” by 
Aqua. The routine came to 
a close with Avril Lavigne’s 
2007 classic, “Girlfriend.” . 

_ Kranti, the University’s 
South Asian a cappella fu- 
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sion team, blended tradi- 
tional and modern styles 
of Indian music with con- 
temporary Western vocal 
styles in two original ar- 
rangements, including one 
of Jay Sean’s “Down.” 

Korean Pop Motion 
(KPM) performed with the 
intention of disseminating 
Korean culture throughout 
campus. The girls’ group 
went first and the co-ed 
group followed. The five 
girls performed a very cute 
and fun routine while the 
second group, donned in 
ripped black and red cloth- 
ing, danced to EXO’s “Mon- 
ster” in an intense K-pop 
routine that incorporated 
elements of urban and hip- 
hop dance. 

The two groups had 
very different styles and 
energies, but both were 
perfectly coordinated and 
exactly in time, choreo- 
graphed to the T; the per- 
formances were slick and. 
polished. 

Eruption Step Team was 
next to perform, with the 
sounds of the dancers’ steps 
reverberating through the 
Rec Center accompanied by 
the shouts of some of the 


lead members. Through the 
warning of their ability to 
break the stage, the audi- 
ence watched as the danc- 
ers used their entire bodies 
as instruments to produce 
complex rhythms and 
sounds through a mixture 
of footsteps, spoken word 
and handclaps. 

The Yong Han Lion 
Dance Troupe performed a 
traditional-style lion dance 
celebrating Pocky Day and 
Chinese Singles’ Day, which 
both fell on performance 
day. The group depicted 
two lions fighting over a li- 
oness that remained in the 
back of the performance eat- 
ing pocky and eventually 
walked off-stage while the 
two male lions continued to 
fight over her. 

Lastly, Blue Jay Bhangra 
put on a vivid and lively 
performance of a dance 
based on a mix of tradi- 
tional Punjabi folk music 
with Western styles, fea- 
turing heavy drumbeats, 
vibrant costumes and com- 
plex formations. Despite the 
noticeable absence of one 
team member, the group 
performed a beautiful and 
energetic dance. 


The Yong Han Lion Dance Troupe performed at this year's Culture Show. 
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Teju Cole reads selections of his poetry and prose R. House celebrates a 
Miyazaki themed fall 


By ANNE HOLLMULLE R 
Senior Staff Writer 


The President’s Read- 
ing Series and the Writ- 
ing Seminars Department 
presented a reading by 
Chaffee Visiting Writer 
Teju Cole on Tuesday night 
at 6 p.m. in Mudd Audito- 
rium. Cole read some of his 
lyrical, lilting prose from 
his books Blind Spot and 
Open City, which feature a 
combination of his essays 
and photographs. 

The audience of Hop- 
kins students, faculty and 
others were able to gain 
insight into the mind of 
an intellectual engaged 
in interdisciplinary work 
across the arts, fiction and 
nonfiction. 

Born in the U.S. and 
raised in Nigeria, Cole is 
the author of two works of 
fiction, Every Day is for the 
Thief and Open City, which 
won the PEN/Heming- 
way Award. Cole is Distin- 
guished Writer in Residence 
at Bard College and the pho- 
tography critic for The New 
York Times Magazine. Most 
recently, he authored Known 
and Strange Things, an essay 
collection, and. a book fea- 
turing both prose and pho- 
tography entitled Blind Spot. 

At the event on Tuesday 
night, Cole read several 
of his extended prose po- 
ems while his photographs 
were displayed on screens 
throughout the room. The 
selected poems and photo- 
graphs are featured in his 


upcoming book Blind Spot, 
whose title is inspired by 
his 2011 diagnosis with “big 
blind syndrome,” a 
condition caused by blood 


spot 


vessels bursting behind his 
retina that temporarily im- 
paired his sight. 

The book draws from 
Cole’s personal experiences 
in the field of photography 
but also analyzes and cri- 
tiques the work of other 
photographers. 

Cole spoke about 
excitement to speak with 
Hopkins students and 
professionals who were 
knowledgeable about writ- 
ing and whom he suspect- 
ed would be eager to hear 
some of his more experi- 
mental work. 

“IT can try and present 
material that I would not 
necessarily read to civilians, 
you know, not easy stuff,” 
he said. 

Cole discussed how he 
likes to construct his work 
so that there are multiple 
endings and multiple levels 
on which his writing can be 
read. 

“T always like, not sur- 
prise endings, but I always 
like things that have an 
artfulness at the end, some 
sense of contingency in 
something that’s happened, 
and I especially like things 
that sort of have two or 
three endings,” Cole said. 

Cole was introduced by 
Professor Andrew Motion 
of the Writing Seminars de- 
partment. 

He hailed the innovative 


his 
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grapher, historian and artist, as well as an author. 


Teju Cole is a photo 


way in which Cole bridges 
genres through his intellec- 
tual, interdisciplinary style 
and celebrated his use of 
clear and precise language 
within his prose. 

“(He is] one of the most 
interesting and significant 
minds of his generation,” 
Motion. “His writing cross- 
es boundaries that have tra- 
ditionally separated fiction, 
philosophy, meditation, 
documentary and analysis.” 

Cole’s description of 
his performance art piece 
Black Paper, which was pre- 
sented at Performa 17 in 
New York City, encapsulat- 
ed his desire to experiment 
with the interplay between 
different disciplines as 
well as the diversity of his 
intellectual interests. 

Cole told the audience 
that he was happy to get 
back to “literary think- 
ing,” as he has recently 
spent a deal of time work- 
ing in other, more unfa- 
miliar mediums. 

“T was preparing a per- 
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formance this past week, 
and I’m not a performance 
artist so it was a huge chal- 
lenge for me to work on 
something I developed. | 
did the musical score and 
everything. It’s the kind of 
practice where I was very 
much inhabiting my body 
in the way an actor would or 
a musician would. And it’s 
quite nice to go back to just 
being a brain in a vat, just an 
intellectual,” Cole said. 

Following the readings, 
members of the audience 
were able to address ques- 
tions to Cole, who offered 
thoughtful and engaging re- 
sponses. Following the ques- 
tion and answer section, a 
reception was held in Mudd 
Hall with refreshments as 
well as a book-signing. 

This reading by writer 
and critic Teju Cole offered 
a merging of prose and pho- 
tography, as well as an en- 
counter with a probing in- 


the boundaries between ex- 
isting disciplines. 


SLAM’s. showcase. dazzles audiences. at the lec Center 


By DARIA RAMOS- 
IZQUIERDO 
For The News-Letter 


On Sunday afternoon 
SLAM hosted their 10th 
Annual Hip-Hop Show- 
case and Benefit. The show- 
case featured the group 
itself as well as 12 guests, 
including Hopkins’ Eclec- 
tics. The lineup brought 
together a variety of dance 
troupes from across the 
region to perform on the 
temporary Goldfarb audi- 
torium stage setup in the 
Ralph S. O'Connor Recre- 
ation Center. 

While I went in thinking 
that I knew what to expect 
from the hip-hop dance 
show, I left utterly sur- 
prised by the sheer talent 
I witnessed. The dancers 
were not only skilled but 
clearly passionate, some- 
thing that is so rare but so 
wonderful. 

I often found myself 
wondering how it’s possi- 
ble for these students to de- 
vote the necessary amount 
of time to developing such 
talent while still attending 
classes and remaining in 
good academic standing. 

It wasn’t just the dancing 
that left me stunned. The 
various groups’ choices in 
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Student hip-hop dance group SLAM invited several other groups to join them at their showcase. 


music were unexpected 
as well. Major Definition, 
a Baltimore-based dance 
group that aims to educate 
others about hip-hop via 
dance, performed a _ hip- 
hop style routine to Leona 
Lewis’ 2007 hit ballad Bleed- 
ing Love. 

The heartfelt —_ piece 
would traditionally be con- 
sidered a perfect song to set 
a lyrical or contemporary 
dance to, yet somehow the 
group of young adults cre- 
ated choreography — that 
seamlessly fit with the 
song’s lyrics and tempo. 

Major Definition was 
just the second group to 
perform. The group that 
preceded them was the 
KickRocks Crew. This 
all-female group was the 
definition of fierce. Their 
coordination and = “in- 
syncness” applied to ev- 
erything from their shoes 
to their moves. They were 
unstoppable. 

They met their match 
in fierceness in Coverboy. 
Coverboy is composed of 
all queer men, and they 
did nothing but wow the 
audience. You don’t have 
to take my word for it. 
They were a stand-out in 
the eyes of freshman Tan- 
ner Amundsen as well. 


“Tf I had 
to pick a 
favorite, 
it would 
have to be 
Coverboy. 
They were 
so fierce, so 
fantastic,” 
he said. 

Afta 
Shock DC, 
a company 
of “ma- 
ture” danc- 
ers, ex- 
emplified 
that age is just a number. 
Despite being old enough 
to be the parents of many 
of the kids in the Balti- 
more Dance Crews Proj- 
ect (BDCP) Shorties, they 
brought the same amount 
of energy and spunk. 

Most of the members 
wore wedding rings on 
their fingers, but those 
were not the only things 
that shined. 

These dancers never 
missed a step. They are par- 
agons of having the cour- 
age to continue to do what 
you love regardless of your 
age you. 

All of the proceeds from 
the showcase went towards 
BDCP’s mission of bring- 
ing dance to the children of 
Baltimore. This year SLAM 
raised a staggering $1,500, 
all of which will continue 
to help BDCP expand and 
reach more children. 

Brian Gerardo, the execu- 
tive director of BDCP, ex- 
plained to the audience that 
the group’s goal is to make 
Baltimore the most accessi- 
ble city for dance. According 
to him, 80 percent of chil- 
dren in Baltimore schools 
are not involved with extra- 
curricular activities or after- 
school programs. 

This means that 60,000 
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students are left with free- 
time from 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
— these are the kids BDCP 
hopes to engage with. 

The students that take 
part in the program show 
nothing but strength, es- 
pecially The BDCP Seniors, 
who are at the highest 
level of the program. This 
crew showed an incredible 
amount of maturity in their 
performance calling for an 
end to gun violence. 

This was by far the 
most memorable perfor- 
mance of the evening for 
me because of the pure re- 
silience and bravery exem- 
plified by the group. 

This astonishing group 
of young people used their 
experiences to convey a Si- 
multaneously political and 
personal message through 
dance, truly succeeding at 
inspiring and captivating 
the audience. 

Freshman Ming Wu 
was similarly impressed 
with The BDCP Seniors’ 
performance. 

“Tt was so powerful. It 
made everything they go 
through real, and it showed 
[that] what SLAM is help- 
ing to give to these kids 
actually is very important,” 
she said. 

The thought _ that 
SLAM’s philanthropy con- 
tributes to helping allevi- 
ate the stresses that these 
children and teens endure 
made SLAM’s final set 
even more enjoyable. 

Their staging of a res- 
taurant was upbeat and 
lively, and their use of 
props and costumes 
helped set the stage in a 


fresh and exciting way. — 


These Hopkins students 
brought all they had to the 
stage to close out the show 
strong, leaving the crowd 
wanting more. 
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By HOLLY TICE 


| For The Vews-Letter 


Local food joint R. House 
was bustling this past Sat- 


| urday as community mem- 


bers young and old came 


| out for the Spirited Away 


Harvest Festival. 
The event lasted most of 


| the day, from noon until 


eight in the evening, and 
an array 
activities including pump- 
kin decorating, corn hole 


of fun 


| and a giant game of Jenga, 
| which were set up in the 


courtyard outside. 


As ait that mewesret 
enough, there was also a 
mechanical bull, a wax 


crafting station and ven- 


dors selling special food, 
drinks and sweets. 

One of these vendors 
was Ekiben, an Asian fu- 
sion restaurant with a 
location in Fells Point, 
which was offering delec- 
table steamed buns and 
interesting sweet drinks. 

Earlier in the day, 
Ekiben hosted a collabora- 
tive hog roast in partner- 
ship with White Envelope 
Arepa Bar, a food stall 
vendor in R. House. The 
two restaurants incorpo- 
rated the meat into their 


| respective innovative food 
| offerings. 
tellectual mind that crosses | 


Unfortunately no one 


| was eager to step outside to 
enjoy these inviting oppor- 

| tunities since it was a very 

| cold day and an even cold- 


er night. The Jenga game 
looked untouched, and 
only a few pumpkins had 
been decorated. Sad and 
dejected, the mechanical 
bull watched as cold chil- 
dren walked by without a 
second glance. 

The inside of R. House 
was livelier as people en- 
joyed the warmth, the com- 
fortable booths and _ the 
festive atmosphere. In fact, 
it was difficult to find seat- 
ing inside because it was 
so packed with fall harvest 
celebrators. 

Stephanie Stettz, a se- 
nior at Hopkins who at- 
tended the event, reflected 
on how crowded it was 
when she was there. 

“I was surprised that 
it was so busy at 5 p.m, 
which is early for dinner. 
Some people were sitting on 
benches with food in their 
laps. We were lucky to even- 
tually find a seat,” she said. 

The R. House vendors 
cranked out food ranging 
from pizza to tacos to kim- 
chi to arepas as per usual, 


we 


while the bar was keeping 
pace with its normal array 
of cocktails, such as the 
“Weeping Cherry” and 
the “Melancholy Collins.” 

Some people may have 
been enjoying these cock- 
tails too much, as there 
was a pile of vomit on the 
sidewalk outside. Staff 
members promptly ad- 
dressed this unfortunate 
circumstance. 

All this culminated in 
a 6 p.m. screening of Spir- 
ited Away, a 2001 animated 
film written and directed 
by Hayao Miyazaki, who 
is the man behind other 
beloved classics like My 
Neighbor Totoro and Prin- 
cess Mononoke. 

The screening took 
place in the garage behind 
R. House. However, once 
again the cold thwarted 
plans and kept people in- 
side and away from the 
film. There was hardly 
anyone brave enough to 
endure the chilly tempera- 
ture inside the garage. 

Despite the cold, the 
event was successful in 
uniting community mem- 
bers in a night of fall fun 
and celebration. 

Senior Lauren Stettz, 
who attended the event 
with friends, commented 
on her enjoyable experi- 
ence, as well as a few re- 
grets. 

“| probably should have 
gone earlier in the day. I 
can’t believe I missed the 
steamed dumplings,” she 
said. 

This was the first year 
R. House was open for the 
fall season (it first opened 
on Dec. 8, 2016), and so 
it was the first year they 
held this event. 

Since its opening, R. 
House has hosted a series 
of successful and intrigu- 
ing events, such as “Have a 
Nice Day” a fundraiser for 
local coffee shops, as well 
as the after-party for Balti- 
more Bike Party’s “Ninja’s 
vs. Pirates” themed ride. 

Additionally, on the first 
Saturday of every month, 
R. House hosts its “For the 
Greater Goods Market,” 
which was formed to ben- 
efit a local cause as well 
as to promote Baltimore 
businesses and artists. 

The next of these events 
is coming up on Saturday, 
Dec. 9. That day the mar- 
ket will feature “Art with 
a Heart,” which works to 
“enhance the lives of peo- 
ple in need through visual 
art.” 


SCOTT218/CC BY-SA 4.0 
R. House, a high-class cafeteria in Remington, hosted the Harvest Festival. 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Some Thanksgiving Advice es 
a 
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amust on a 
diet. I suggest 
carrot cake, 


zucchini bread 


and pumpkin 
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Jim Davis 


Creator of Garfield 
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11/15/2017 Crossword 


OH NITION :4g 


Across 
1. Relaxation spot 1. Not a main course 
6. Type of columnof — dish 
bond 2. Billiards 
7. Woofer or pupper 3. Less than wrath 
8. Poem of lamentation 4. Type of azalea 
9.Bread forareuben _ 5. Mispelling of “koi” 


Answers available online at 
http://www.jhunewsletter.com/category/cartoons/ 
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rol. Cunningham shares his research journey 


By JAEMIE BENNETT 
For The News-Letter 


Kyle Cunningham 
hadn’t intended to delve so 
deeply into genetics. In fact 
when he first came to Hop- 
kins as an undergraduate, 
he was studying comput- 
ers and philosophy. 

However, like many 
students who decide to 
switch majors once com- 
ing to college, he discov- 
ered that computers and 
philosophy just weren't 
for him. 

Cunningham found 
himself falling back into 
biology, a subject he had 
always found interesting 


 SCIENC 


after a high school biology 
course. Even so, genetics 
was not his primary focus 
— Cunningham felt it was 
his weakest area. But that 
is exactly why he chose to 


study it. 
“1 had to correct that 
weakness,” Cunningham 


said. “In life, you have to 
face your demons. You look 
inside yourself, and what 
are you scared of? What do 
you not want to do? And 
that’s probably what you 
should do.” 

This approach paid off 
for him. Today as a profes- 
sor at Hopkins, Cunning- 
ham teaches genetics and 
uses genetic techniques to 


Researchers regrow boy's 
skin cells from stem cells 


By SABRINA CHEN 


Science & Technology Editor 


Stem cells are special 
cells in our body that have 
the potential to develop 
into many different types 
of cells during prolifera- 
tion. A stem cell divides 
by producing a new cell 
with the potential either 
to remain a stem cell or to 
become a cell with a more 
specialized function such 
as a muscle cell, a brain cell 
or a red blood cell. 

In the late 1980s, scien- 
tists found that stem cells 
could be derived from hu- 
mans and grown in the lab- 
oratory to replace almost 
any cell in another human. 
They have the potential to 
treat diseases such as dia- 
betes and heart disease, 
due to their ability to re- 
generate rapidly. 

Just last week, doctors 
used stem cell treatment 
on a seven-year-old boy 
who was suffering from 
epidermolysis bullosa 
(EB), a condition which 
causes skin to blister and 
rip off very easily. 

The disease is a result 
of a genetic mutation in 
the genes that code for 
proteins with the func- 
tion of anchoring the out- 
ermost layer of skin, the 
epidermis, to other layers 
of skin. 

According to Dr. Jakub 
Tolar, a pediatric bone mar- 
row transplant physician at 
the University of Minnesota 
Masonic Children’s Hospital 
who is developing therapies 
for EB, EB is usually lethal 
and the only form of treat- 
ment is extremely expen- 
sive, with costs for bandages 
reaching almost $100,000 ev- 

year. 

“They're like walking 
burn victims,” Tolar said, 
according to ScienceDaily. 
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The boy had lost near- 
ly all of his skin and had 
contracted many infec- 
tions. The situation be- 
came so bad that the boy 
was in a life-threatening 
septic state at the time of 
treatment. 

The treatment involved 
inserting a gene that could 
generate new cells and graft 
over wounds. It was discov- 
ered by biologist and physi- 
cian Michele De Luca of the 
University of Modena and 
Reggio Emilia in Italy. 

Using a patch of the 
boy’s skin from an unblis- 
tered area that included 
some stem cells, the scien- 
tists were able to regenerate 
the skin. They used a retro- 
virus to introduce the gene 
for grafting wounds into 
these stem cells. 

The research team was 
able to generate 50 to 150 
square centimeters of skin 
sheets, and surgeons were 
able to use this regener- 
ated skin to cover the boy’s 
body. 

In a month, 80 percent of 
the boy’s body was covered 
in new skin, and he stopped 
developing blisters. 

Although the proce- 
dure is unable to repair 
damage to surfaces like 
the esophagus, which is 
inside of the body. Howev- 
er, for this boy, his interior 
surfaces were unaffected. 
Tolar said that, because 
of this, the treatment is a 
step in the correct direc- 
tion, but by all means not 
a total cure. 

Nevertheless Tolar said 
that this case was very un- 
usual because it generated 
a publication with just a 
single case study. 

“This is one of these 
[studies] that can deter- 
mine where the future of 
the field is going to go,” 
Tolar said. 


. COURTESY OF SABRINA CHEN 
Kyle Cunningham began as a philosophy undergrad and now researches biological pathways. 


study cal- 
cium _net- 
works in 
yeast. 
Cute 
ningham’s 
journey 


into study- 
ing cal- 
cium and 
yeast start 
ed during 
his time 
as a_ post- 
doctoral 
researcher, 
when his 
initial  fo- 
cus was 
on the fus- 
ing of cells during mating. 
He knew calcium played a 
large role in mating, so he 
set out to study the effects 
of calcium during mating 


in yeast. 
Before he could do 
this, he had to under- 


stand more about calcium, 
which meant studying the 
element through experi- 
ments. The results of these 
experiments proved too in- 
teresting, and they led him 
away from cell mating and 
into calcium networks. 

Cunningham ended 
up finding calcineurin in 
yeast, a compound that 
regulates calcium  trans- 
porters that is also found 
in humans. 

Calcineurin helps to 
activate the immune sys- 
tem, and it is the protein 
targeted by immunosup- 
pressants. Immunosup- 
pressants are generally 
used during organ trans- 
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plants to stop the body 
from rejecting the foreign 
tissue. These immuno- 
suppressants appeared to 
work the same way on cal- 
cineurin in yeast, which 
Cunningham found to be 
surprising. 


“|[Immunosuppres- 


sants] act on calcineurin 
in humans, in the immune 
system, [and] they act on 
calcineurin in yeast. It’s 
shocking that the drugs 
would work across all the 
species in he 
said. 

This indicates that cal- 
cineurin was first present 
in organisms eons ago and 
has remained vital in or- 
ganisms until today. It is 
present in many fungi, and 
it seems to be important to 
certain processes that lead 
to cell death. 

Cunningham explained 
that one of his research 
students decided to re- 
move calcineurin from 
fungi and got surprising 
results. When left alone 
the fungi survived, but 
when exposed to antifun- 
gals and antibacterials 
that it could normally re- 
sist, it died. 

This led the research 
team to believe that fungi 
use calcium pathways in- 
volving calcineurin to de- 
fend themselves against 
attacks from antifungals 
and _ antibiotics. Without 
calcineurin, the fungi ex- 
perienced a specific type 
of cell death that Cunning- 
ham is currently studying. 

SEE CUNNINGHAM, pace B9 
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Dinosaurs could have 
survived the asteroid hit 


By PAIGE FRANK 


Science & Technology Editor 


The age of dinosaurs 
drew to a close some 66 mil- 


| lion years ago when a large 


asteroid struck the Yucatan 
Peninsula. The asteroid was 
about nine kilometers in di- 
ameter and released large 
amounts of stratospheric 
soot and sulfate aerosols 
when it collided with the 
hydrocarbon-rich sedimen- 
tary rocks on Earth. 

The release of these sub- 
stances resulted in mas- 
sive global cooling and 
drought. Ultimately it was 
this after-effect that led to 
the extinction of not only the 
dinosaurs, but also over 75 
percent of all species inhab- 
iting the Earth at that time. 

However, the extinction 
was also the beginning of 
the evolution of mammals 
and eventually humans on 
Earth. Had the dinosaurs 
not fallen extinct, mammals 
may never have evolved. 

In a new study published 
in the journal Scientific Re- 
ports, author Kunio Kaiho of 
Tohoku University in Japan, 
revealed that dinosaurs 
might have continued to 
live, had the asteroid struck 
Earth elsewhere. 

The study focuses pri- 
marily on the differing 
concentrations of sulfate 
and hydrocarbons in sedi- 
ment across the Earth. In 
fact, according to the study, 


only 13 percent of Earth’s 
surface contained concen- 
trations of the necessary 
sulfates and hydrocarbons 
high enough to result in a 
global extinction. 

When the asteroid collid- 
ed with the Yucatan Penin- 
sula, in the spot now known 
as the Chicxulub crater, it 
spewed almost 60 trillion 
gallons of soot high into the 
atmosphere. The soot served 
to block much of the sun’s 
light, ultimately cooling the 
Earth’s surface by almost 18 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

Had the asteroid col- 
lided with a different spot 
on Earth — for example, the 
middle of an ocean — there 
may not have been enough 
available sulfates and fossil 
fuels to launch enough soot 
into the sky to achieve the 
same results. 

In the study, Kaiho not 
only reveals this finding, but 
also analyzes which areas on 
Earth would have been suf- 
ficient to result in extinction 
when the asteroid hit. Co-au- 
thor Naga Oshima used Kai- 
ho’s analysis of sedimentary 
samples along with high lev- 
el software to build a compu- 
tational model that simulates 
what collisions with differ- 
ent locations on Earth would 
have looked like. 

The study ultimately con- 
cluded that 87 percent of 
the Earth would not have 
supplied enough sulfate or 

See DINOSAURS, PAGE BI 


Urban environments affect pace of animal evolution 


By ANNA CHEN 
For The News-Letter 


In his time, Charles Dar- 
win’s famous theory of evo- 
lution was a subject of scru- 
tiny and skepticism. Today 
most have accepted evolu- 
tion to be as close to fact as 
a theory can get. 

And for those who still 
deny it, Associate Profes- 
sor Marc Johnson from the 
University of Toronto Mis- 
sissauga and Jason Mun- 
shi-South from Fordham 
University have something 
more to prove. 

A recent study led by 
the two and published in 
the research journal Sci- 
ence reveals that present- 
day evolution is heavily 
influenced by humans and 
our cities. In the past, sci- 
entists have looked at evo- 
lution only as a long-term 
effect over hundreds and 
thousands of years. These 
studies use evidence from 
looking at common char- 
acteristics between species 
from different islands that 
were predicted to have 
been connected at one 
point in Earth’s history. 

This study, however, 
shows that evolution can 
happen over a span of just 
two decades, with evidence 
from two different parks in 
the same city. 

The ability to adapt is 
essential for the survival 
for many native species 
that are integral to nature’s 
ecosystems, especially in 
the face of environmental 
changes driven by human 
activity. But sometimes 
nature’s ability to adapt to 
humans’ often destructive 


living habits can lead to un- 
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desirable re- 
sults. 

Bedbugs, 
for example, 
scarcely 
existed 20 
years ago, 
but now 
they have 
developed 
immunity 
to the many 
types of in- 
secticides 
used to con- 
trol them. 
As a result, 
their popu- 
lation has 
exploded. 

That 
far from the 
only example of urban evo- 
lution — Johnson and Mun- 
shi-South’s study spans 
mammals, birds, plants, 
amphibians, reptiles, in- 
sects and even viruses, fo- 
cusing on their interactions 
with humans and our built 
environment. 

By assessing different 
means of genetic adapta- 
tion, including gene muta- 
tion, dispersal and natural 
selection, the researchers 
concluded that the urban 
environment has a signifi- 
cant and visible impact on 
all of these mechanisms. 

White-footed mice in 
New York City, they found, 
have evolved to be slightly 
different in different parks 
because city streets and 
buildings prevent the mice 
from interbreeding. Rats, 
pigeons, cockroaches and 
urban lizards have come to 
depend on humans and cit- 
ies for survival. 

A certain species of mos- 
quitoes living in the Lon- 


don Underground stations 
have developed the ability 
to remain active through- 
out the winter and lay eggs 
even without feeding on 
blood. 

This trait makes them 
particularly robust as a 
species, because they re- 
produce even in subopti- 
mal conditions. 

Unfortunately, they also 
carry multiple diseases and 
have already been found 


‘in the subway’ stations of 


several cities in the United 


States, including New York 


City, Chicago and Los An- 
geles. This imposes poten- 
tially serious public health 
issues, and it may be in- 
creasingly necessary for 


our healthcare systems to 


adaptas well, 
Johnson and Munshi- 
South consider their study 
a wake-up call to society. 
More specifically, they con- 
sider it a wake-up call to 
the public, the government 
and other scientists. They 
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is Cities are responsible for an increase in evolutionary rates in animals from birds to bugs. 


emphasize that people 
should be aware of the con- 
sequences our actions have 
on the environment when 
we build cities. 

Driving nature’s evolu- 
tion in a harmful direction 
could not only hurt other 
species but humans as well. 

Preserving native spe- 

cies and controlling the 
rise of disease-carrying 
ones will be essential for 
human wellbeing on this 
ee developing and ur- 

anizing planet. . 

_ Because cities are the 
centers of fast-paced urban 
evolution and because spe- 
cies are changing so quick- 
ly, people can see evolution 
firsthand by observing the 
outdoors. Johnson said that 
this provides even more 
evidence of evolution. 

_ “People who don’t be- 
lieve in evolution need not 
go further than their back- 
yard to see evidence of it,” 
Johnson said, according to 
ScienceDaily. af, 
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Jaemie Bennett 
Life on the Edge 


In my last article of Life 
on the Edge, | talked about 
the TRAPPIST-1 system 
and the fact that planet e 
has the potential for extra- 
terrestrial life, all based on 
one fact: It is in the Gold- 
ilocks Zone (the habitable 
zone) for retaining liquid 
water. 

Right now, I’m going to 
question that notion. 

Much of the search for 
extraterrestrial life is based 
on the following question: 
Can the planet hold water? 
I began by questioning why 
water was so crucial for life. 
The answer I thought I was 
satisfied with was that we’ve 
simply yet to find a molecule 
to replace it. Surprise, I was 
wrong. 

In fact, there has been a 
substance proposed to be a 
potential re- 


to explain this paradox. 

By exposing water, hydro- 
gen cyanide and aqueous 
acetonitrile, all 


substances | 


found on early Earth, to | 


the high energy particles 


emitted from _ radioactive 


| minds that 


cobalt-60, they were able to | 
artificially create formamide. | 


Previously, formamide 
had been synthesized by 
heating carbon dioxide and 
ammonia under pressure, 


basically reversing the de- | 


composition reaction or re- 


acting methyl formate with | 


ammonia. 

However, by exposing 
compounds from the early 
Earth to high energy par- 
ticles, Adam and Aono were 
able to form formamide 


quicker than ever before. | 


Most importantly, they were 


able to perform the synthe- | 


sis under conditions that 


could have plausibly taken | 


place on early Earth. 

The next issue is where 
the high-energy particles 
would come from. Early 
Earth had more radioactive 
material than it does today, 
including near-extinct iso- 
topes such as aluminum-26, 
iron-60 and 


be enough to 


placement to form _high- 
pela for- Tt’s a shocking pig ee 
mamide. f ticles. 

Fo r - revelation to Besides 
(CHINO) ig learn that life eS there 
the simplest could exist likely existed 
carboxylic : an even more 
acid amide without water. fascinating 
that exists in phenome- 
abundance non: natural 


in star-forming areas of 
the universe. It is more 
than just a replacement 
for water; it might be even 
better than water. 

Turns out, water can ac- 
tually be corrosive to life. It 
is a highly polar substance, 
and although that is ideal for 
many biological reactions, 
it can also destroy many es- 
sential molecules and pre- 
vent the necessary forma- 
tion of hydrogen bonds. This 
can disrupt the formation of 
DNA and proteins, both of 
which are essential for life. 

In formamide, these or- 
ganic molecules are much 
more stable, which then begs 
the question: Why doesn’t 
life use formamide and not 
water? Scientists speculate 
that life actually did begin 


with formamide, and when 


the early organisms came to 
Earth on asteroids or comets, 
they had to adapt to live off 
Earth’s abundant water. 

This concept was made 
more plausible by Svatop- 
luk Civis at the European 
Institute of Innovation and 
Technology (EIT), who ran 
simulations of Earth’s early 
conditions, which involved 
constant bombardment by 
asteroids and comets onto 
a crust of formamide and 
clay. It was found that the 
four essential RNA nitro- 
gen bases — guanine, cy- 
tosine, adenine and uracil 
— were then formed. 

The problem with the 
concept of formamide as 
the initial base of life is 
that, although present in 
many parts of the uni- 
verse, formamide was not 
abundant on Earth when 
life was first formed. 

Zachary Adam from the 
Department of Earth and 

Sciences at Har- 
vard University and Masashi 
Aono from the Earth-Life 
Science Institute (ELSI) at the 
Tokyo Institute of Technol- 
ogy may have found a way 
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nuclear reactors. When a 
high concentration of ura- 
nium is in the presence 
of water, a self-sustaining 
nuclear fission reaction 
can occur. 

In the Oklo region of 
Gabon, there is a network 
of natural nuclear reactors 
that first began two mil- 
lion years ago. Although 
this is long after life first 
appeared on Earth, it is 
proof that an abundance of 
radioactive material could 
have been present on Earth 
to release the high-energy 
particles that would create 
formamide and, in turn, al- 
low the origin of life. 

Although this scenario 
is currently unlikely and 
not heavily researched, 
it is a distinct possibility. 
Adam and Aono explained 
that it would only take one 
corner of the world to cre- 
ate a pocket of formamide 
that would let life take 
hold, setting off the chain 
reaction across eons that 
leads to the abundance of 
life on Earth today. 

Adam and Aono see this 
as the next step in their 
research: to find this spot 
on early Earth and deter- 
mine if life may have been 
formed using formamide 
instead of water. 

It is a shocking revelation 
to learn that life could exist 
without water. Water being 
essential to life is a funda- 
mental concept that seems 
to be the basis of so much 
scientific exploration, espe- 
cially concerning the begin- 
ning of life on Earth and the 
possibility of life somewhere 
else in the great cosmos. 

It really makes you ques- 
tion everything. What does 
“life” actually require? 
Does it really need RNA or 
DNA? Does it really need a 
warm environment? Does it 
really need oxygen and car- 
bon dioxide? Will we ever 
really know? 
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By ELAINE CHIAO 


Science & Technology 
\ssistant Editor 

Patients who _ suffer 
from mental disorders 


such as depression, post- 
traumatic stress disorder 
(PTSD) and anxiety have 
work differ- 
ently from others. 
Scientists know that the 
onset of these disorders is 
most likely linked to a spe- 
cific region of the brain, a 
concept known as “local- 
ization.” After many years 


| of research, scientists have 


been able to identify this 
region as the prefrontal 
cortex, which is a sophisti- 
cated structure that resides 
within the frontal lobe of 
the brain and regulates 
many complex behaviors 
such as voluntary move- 
ment and motivation. 

Furthermore, research- 
ers have recently pin- 
pointed a specific chemical 
released in the brain that 
directly controls how the 
human mind deals with ex- 
cessive and otherwise un- 
desired emotions. 

It is normal for people 
to occasionally be trou- 
bled with overwhelming 
thoughts, especially during 
stressful or difficult times. 
However, revisiting these 
unwanted memories and 
thereby re-immersing them- 
selves in negative emotions 
could lead to many deleteri- 
ous effects on people’s men- 
tal health. More often than 
not, negative thoughts that 
are persistent and lingering 
raise a red flag for mental 
disorders. 

Why are some people 
worse at handling or re- 
pressing their thoughts 
than others, and how does 
this tie into the mental pro- 
cesses underlying day-to- 
day neural functions? 
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It turns 
out that 
there is a 
group of 
research- 
ers out 
there 
utilized a 
technique 
known as 
the Think/ 
No-Think 
task to in- 
vestigate 
this very 
question. 

The 
search 
group is 
co-led by 
Michael 
Anderson 
and Taylor 
Schmitz, 
both profes- 
sors from 
the Medical Research Coun- 
cil Cognition and Brain Sci- 
ences Unit at the University 
of Cambridge. 

The  Think/No-Think 
task can be explained in 
very simple terms. In the 
task, participants are given 
various pairs of words that 
are not connected in any no- 
ticeable way. For example, 
they could be given the task 
of learning to remember 
word pairs such as “ordeal/ 
roach” and “moss/north.” 

After this initial stage 
of forming concrete asso- 
ciations, participants are 
then asked to do one of 
two things. If a word with 
a green cue appears on the 
screen, they should recall the 
associated word. Conversely, 
if the cue is red, they should 
try their best to suppress the 
associated word. 

Going back to the exam- 
ple, this would mean that if 
the word “ordeal” is shown 
in red, the participants 
would have to stare at the 
word but try to suppress 


who 


re- 


the retrieval of the associ- 
ated word, “roach.” 

Using this simple yet 
powerful technique, Ander- 
son and his team began ex- 
amining images that reflect 
neural activities using both 
functional magnetic reso- 
nance imaging (fMRI) and 
magnetic resonance spec- 
troscopy (MRS). 

The combination of these 
two imaging techniques is 
highly informative. It not 
only gave researchers a di- 
rect gateway to observing 
what areas in the brain are 
associated with the inhibi- 
tion of thoughts, but it also 
allowed the researchers to 
measure brain chemistry, 
which spectroscopic analy- 
ses were instrumental for. 

The team’s study showed 
that the brain’s ability to in- 
hibit unwanted thoughts 
relies heavily on a neu- 
rotransmitter called GABA. 
GABA is categorized as 
one of the brain’s main in- 
hibitory neurotransmitters, 
which acts to suppress neu- 
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GABA is an neurotransmitter that reduces excitability in the brain caused by negative thoughts. 


ral excitability in the brain. 

Anderson’s team discov- 
ered that the presence of 
GABA in the hippocampus 
is directly indicative of a 
person’s ability to halt the 
retrieval of thoughts. 

“What's exciting about 
this is that now. we're get- 
ting very specific’ Ander- 
son said in an interview 
with the BBC. 

The team published their 
new findings in a recent 
edition of the journal Na- 
ture Communications. Their 
research is funded by the 
Medical Research Council. 

This research has shed 
light on the potential ori- 
gins of a broad range of 
conditions such as depres- 
sion, PTSD and anxiety. 

Although the research- 
ers have not yet looked into 
the possibility of any treat- 
ments, Anderson believes 
that further studies of how 
to improve the functions of 
the prefrontal cortex could 
serve as a promising start- 
ing point. 


Wrap up: the latest in technology... 


By WILLIAM XIE 
Staff Writer 


Artificial intelligence accurately detects colorectal cancer 


Japanese researchers recently developed an artificial intelligence (AI) algorithm that can ac- 
curately detect colorectal cancer at early stages. Led by Dr. Yuichi Mori from Showa University 
in Japan, the team of researchers fed the AI thousands of high resolution images of pre-cancer- 
ous cells and cancerous cells. 

The algorithm successfully identified malignant cells with an 86 percent accuracy in as fast 
as a second. AI detection can assist medical professionals in diagnosing diseases at early stages. 


Early detection of colorectal cancer can si 


venting malignant cells from spreading. 


Free Windows 10 upgrade to expire at the end of 2017 


General free upgrades to Windows 10 ended in 


gnificantly help with treating malignant cells and pre- 


July 2016 during the Get Windows 10 program. 


When announcing the termination of the Get Windows 10 program, Microsoft made a point to 
clarify that the 2016 deadline did not apply to those who use assistive technologies. These are 
technologies created for use by people with disabilities. Microsoft has now set the deadline for 
those individuals to December 31, 2017. 


Computer company Broadcom offers takeover bid to Qualcomm 


Broadcom, a company that produces computer and telecommunication 
has just attempted the largest tech takeover deal in the histor 


networking products, 
y of the electronics industry. Broad- 


com shot an unsolicited offer of $105 billion to its rival Qualcomm early this week. 
Qualcomm’s CEO Steven Mollenkopf negotiated with Qualcomm shareholders and conclud- 
ed that the takeover bid valued at $70 per share was undervalued. It is uncertain whether Broad- 


com will up its bid, but Qualcomm board members are ex 


Monday. 


pected to reject the offer as early as 


Intel and AMD team up to develop new chip rivaling Nvidia 


Rivals Intel and Advanced Micro Devices (AMD) have unexpectedly teamed up to create a chi 


consisting of an Intel Core microprocessor and an AMD graphics core. The chip will be sold in 
gaming laptops. The new integrated chip is expected to ship in the first quarter of 2018. Intel’s new _ 
chip may pave the way for the tech giant to pursue manufacturing dedicated graphics cards. 


_ Officially, Intel first proposed the partnership to co-design the chip, and AMD accepted. Their 


last partnership was more than two decades ago in the 1980s. AMD’s 
challenges rival graphics card manufacturer Nvidia. 
AMD's deal, Nvidia’s CEO Jensen Huang explained he believes the deal is a loss for AMD due 
to the negative impact it could have on the perception of AMD’s leadership moving forward. __ 
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Scientists worry Zika Low-calorie diet reverses type 2 diabetes in rats 
virus will return soon 


By SHERRY SIMKOVIC 
Staff Writer 

Recently, the number 
of people suffering from 
Zika virus throughout the 
world has significantly de- 
creased. biolo- 
gists predict that Zika will 
return with a vengeance, 
potentially leading to more 
infections. 

Ernesto 


However, 


Marques, 
professor of 


as- 
sociate in- 
fectious and 
microbiology at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh 
Graduate School of Pub- 
lic Health, suggested that 
Zika will reemerge in due 
time, just like other arbo- 
viruses such as yellow fe- 
ver and dengue. 

“You have big booms, 
then they drop. Then a few 
years later, they come back 
again,” he said, according 
to The Washington Post. 

Scientists first identified 
the Zika virus in monkeys 
in 1947. The following year, 
scientists rediscovered the 
virus, and named it after 
the Zika forest in Uganda 
where it was first discov- 
ered in Aedes africanus 
mosquitoes. 

Virologists have subse- 
quently classified Zika as 
an arbovirus, a type of vi- 
rus that is transmitted by 
arthropod vectors such as 
ticks and mosquitoes. In 
2007, the first major Zika 
outbreak occurred in Yap, 
a small island in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

The disease can spread 
in three ways: It can be 
transmitted through mos- 
quito bites, sex and from 
a pregnant woman to her 
fetus. 

Common Zika symp- 
toms include fever, rash, 
headache, and joint and 
muscle pain. 

The disease is not lethal 
and people typically don’t 
get sick enough to go to the 
hospital. 

If a pregnant woman 
contracts Zika and passes 
it to her fetus, this could 
cause microcephaly, other- 
wise recognized as a birth 
defect in the shrunken size 
of a baby’s head. 

In 2015, based on the 
increased number of cases 
of microcephaly, Brazil de- 
clared this as a national 
public health emergency. 

Since then, however, 


diseases 


governments in collabora- 
tion with the Center for 
Disease Control (CDC) and 
World Health Organiza- 
tion (WHO) have worked 


Scientists and virologists sugg 


to successfully control the 
virus. 

The number of infec- 
tions caused by mosquito 
bites has significantly de- 
creased in countries like 
Brazil (more than 216,000 
cases in 2016, 15,500 cas- 
in 2017), Colombia 
(106,000 cases in 2015 and 
2016, 1,700 cases in 2017) 
and Mexico (8,500 cases in 
2015 and 2016, 1,800 cases 
in 2017). 

With decreasing rates 
of infection, ministries of 
health and WHO have be- 
gun switching their focus 
to long term management 
of the disease and vaccine 
development. 

Albert Ko, professor of 
microbial 
diseases and medicine at 
the Yale School of Public 
Health, predicts that Zika 
will eventually return. 

Ko suggested that herd 
immunity is to blame for 
the rise and fall of this 
disease. 

Herd immunity occurs 
when a large percentage 
of a population is exposed 
to an infection but subse- 
quently develops immu- 
nity. Even though a portion 
of the population has not 
been infected, those people 
still become immune. 

“There are so many 
people who've already 
been exposed to the virus 
and are presumably im- 
mune, it kind of protects 


es 


indirectly the people who | 


Genelics professor shares excitement for discovery 


haven’t been infected,” 
Ko said, according to The 
Washington Post. 


David Morens, a senior 


scientific advisor to the di- 
rector of the National Insti- 
tute of Allergies and Infec- 
tious Diseases, agreed with 
Ko. 

“It’s clear there is some 
level of herd immunity,” 
Morens said to The Wash- 
ington Post. “We see it with 
all of these arboviruses 
that cause epidemics. 
They burn out because the 
virus can’t find enough 
people to infect.” 

Although herd immu- 
nity may protect a popu- 
lation for a given amount 
of time, some _ scientists 
believe that reinfection is 
possible and that immu- 
nity may be temporary. 

Others think that Zika 
may be in the process of 
finding a new host, such 
as a capuchin monkey or a 
common marmoset. 

“The Zika virus will be 
around indefinitely,” Mo- 
rens said. 
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est that Zika may be around indefinitely. 


By SABRINA CHEN 


Science & Technology Editor 


In the United States 9.4 
percent of the population 
suffers from diabetes, af- 
30. million 
people. The disease is the 
seventh leading cause of 
death in the U.S., and the 
total estimated cost of diag- 
nosed diabetes is $245 bil- 
lion. Clearly diabetes is no 
small issue. 


fecting over 


Despite the number of 
people it affects and the bil- 
lions of dollars poured into 
diabetes research, an effec- 
tive cure for diabetes has 
yet to be discovered. Cur- 
rently, those with diabetes 
deal with the disease by 
combining diet control, ex- 
ercise, blood glucose moni- 


| toring and doses of insulin. 
epidemiology | 


In a new study done by 
researchers at Yale Uni- 
versity, a special low-cal- 
orie diet may be the solu- 
tion diabetic patients are 
hoping for. 

According to senior au- 
thor Dr. Gerald I. Shulman, 
the George R. Cowgill Pro- 
fessor of medicine and cellu- 
lar and molecular physiolo- 
gy and an investigator at the 
Howard Hughes Medical 
Institute, a very-low-calorie 
diet may be able to reverse 
type 2 diabetes in humans. 

Type 2 diabetes is a dis- 
ease where the body does 
not produce enough insu- 


| lin or is not able to use the 
| insulin it makes effectively. 


This type 
of diabetes 
usually de- 
velops after 
age 40. Dia- 
betic —_ pa- 
tients must 
monitor 
their blood 


sugar lev- 
els mul- 
tiple times 
a day to 
make sure 
that blood 
sugar lev- 
els are in 
range. 
The  re- 


search team 
completed 
trials of a very-low-calorie 
diet in rodents. The team 
cut the rodents’ food intake 
by four and found that there 
was decreased blood glu- 
cose concentrations. 

The researchers used a 
method known as PINTA 
to analyze liver metabo- 
lism and determine fac- 
tors that could lead to 
decreased glucose concen- 
trations in diabetic rodents 
that had undergone the 
low-calorie diet 

The researchers conclud- 
ed that the very-low-calorie 
diet was able to lower glu- 
cose production by limiting 
the conversion of lactate 
and amino acids to glucose, 
as well as decreasing fat 
content. Limiting fat con- 
tent would be able to im- 
prove the liver’s response 


to insulin (an impaired 
function in most diabetic 
patients). 
Additionally, the 
calorie diet also decreased 
the rate of liver glycogen 
conversion to _ glucose, 
thereby lowering the blood 
glucose levels. The lowered 
blood glucose concentra- 
tions were seen in just three 
days after the low-calorie 
diet was administered. 
“Using this approach to 
comprehensively _interro- 
gate liver carbohydrate and 
fat metabolism, we showed 
that it is a combination of 
three mechanisms that is 
responsible for the rapid 
reversal of hyperglycemia 
following a very low calo- 
rie diet,” Shulman said, ac- 
cording to ScienceDaily. 
Surprisingly, while the 


low- 
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Limiting fat content through a low-calorie diet improves the liver's response to insulin in rats. 


diet seemed to reverse 
type 2 diabetes, it did not 
change the body weight 
of the mouse models dra- 
matically. 

According to Shulman, 
researchers should focus 
next on studying the ef- 
fects of a low-calorie diet in 
type 2 diabetic human sub- 
jects and using the PINTA 
methodology to track glu- 
cose production. 

Furthermore, Shulman 
said that researchers must 
start by understanding the 
mechanism of the type 2 
diabetes reversal. 

“These results, if con- 
firmed in humans, will 
provide us with novel 
drug targets to more effec- 
tively treat patients with 
type 2 diabetes,” Shulman 
said. 


CUNNINGHAM, Pace B7 
This type of cell death in- 
volves the rupture of lyso- 
somes. Lysosomes are es- 
sentially the 


in human-diseases,; such as 
neurodegenerative diseases. 
Cunningham __ believes 
that if scientists can under- 
stand and har- 


landfill of a 


ness this new 


cell, where « e of cell 
all the harm- My ee ries they 
ful waste students... make may even be 
is stored. : able to use it 
When the Mme question as a weapon 
lysosomes things and make against cancer 
rupture, the cells. 

toxic materi- Me do research Cunning- 
al is poured t 9 understand it. '™ ee 
into the cy- plained that 
toplasm of — KYLE facing _his 
the cell, ef- CUNNINGHAM, aversion to 


fectively 


killing that 
cell. 
Cunningham _hypoth- 


esizes that this type of cell 
death may also be present in 
humans, alongside the well- 
known cell death of apop- 
tosis. It may be involved 
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genetics was 
not his only 
motivation to 
become a researcher. 

He talked about his ex- 
citement in making discov- 
eries. 

“If I had lived 500 years 
ago, I know I would be on 


those boats, searching the 
globe for new lands and 
new peoples,” Cunning- 
ham said. “My research 
experience [as an under- 
graduate] just woke that up 
in me, and I have been run- 
ning with it ever since.” 

Cunningham spoke 
about how he found the 
perfect environment for 
discovery as a professor at 
Hopkins, a position he nev- 
er expected to have. 

“What I didn’t expect 
was... how much I learned, 
not only from the mate- 
rial that I was teaching, 
but from my own students, 
who also ask questions that 
make me question things 
and make me do research 
to understand it,” Cun- 
ningham said. 

He emphasized the role 
students play in his discov- 
eries. 


“lThe students] are-the 
ones who make the biggest 
discoveries as well, some- 
times by accident, some- 
times by error,” he said. 
“Every one of my students 
teaches me something I 
didn’t know.” 

For example, Cunning- 
ham said that one of his 
students introduced him 
to transposons, a type of 
genetic material that is in- 
tegral to his research today. 

On a long road of bat- 
tling demons and making 
new scientific findings, 
Cunningham has. seemed 
to settle into an environ- 
ment that fuels his excite- 
ment for learning. 

“T want to discover new 
things that stand forever 
because they add to our 
human knowledge,” Cun- 
ningham said. “And that’s 
what thrills me.” 


The asteroid’s landing location doomed the dinosaurs 


DINOSAUR, Pace B7 
hydrocarbons to result in 
the drastic temperature 
drop and drought. The 
asteroid. could only have 
accomplished such an in- 
tense global impact by 
colliding with algae rich 
coastal regions such as 
present day Siberia or the 
Middle East. 

The paper and its mas- 
sive conclusions received 
criticism from many outside 
scientists. While most agree 
that the results of a collision 
is indeed location depen- 
dent, many are hesitant to 
agree with the specific geo- 
graphical conclusions the 
study reached. 

For example, marine 
geophysicist from the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin, 
Sean PS. Gullick explained 
that he questions many 
of the assumptions of the 


\ 


study including where 
the soot they analyzed for 
sulfate and hydrocarbon 
concentrations came from, 
as well as exactly how the 
impact affected the climate. 
He did however agree that 
the collision would have 
been location dependent. 

“The idea that location, 
location, location is impor- 
tant for an impact, I think is 
absolutely correct.” Gullick 
said, according to The New 
York Times: 

Almost all _ scientists 
agree that soot covered the 
Earth shortly after the aster- 
oid collision. Where there is 
disagreement is on just how 
that soot got there. 

Gullick in particular 
believes the asteroid was 
not the immediate source 
of the atmospheric soot 
but rather that flaming 
debris released from its 


impact ignited large wild- 
fires across the Earth and 
that these wildfires result- 
ed in the blockage of the 
sun’s light. 

The story surrounding 
the extinction of the dino- 
saurs continues to be one 
reliant on scientific assump- 


\ 


tion. Perhaps one day sci- 
entists will be able to say 
with certainty exactly which 
events took place some 66 
million years ago, but for 
now scientists must rely on 
assumptions and simulation 


technology to estimate what 
occurred. 
be > 
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The Ball family is not perfect, but no family is 


Matthew Ritchie 
Sportpinion 


he last week has 
been slightly 
challenging to 
say the least 
for the world- 
famous Ball troupe. Last 
week, news broke that while 
the UCLA men’s basketball 
team was on a trip to China, 
the middle Ball son, fresh- 
man LiAngelo Ball, and two 
other team members were 
arrested on suspicion of rob- 
bing a Louis Vuitton store 
within the team’s hotel. 
What were the items in 
question? A pair of sun- 
glasses and some high-end 
bags. For this reason, the 
players were forced to stay 
under house arrest in their 
hotel in China while their 
teammates played a game 
and traveled back to the 
United States without them. 
Now, few are qualified 
to establish motive for one 
of the more juvenile crimes 
to cause an international 
incident, and I am not one 
of them. But I am going to 
do my best, because other- 
wise I don’t have anything 


to write about this week. 

First off, I feel bad for Li- 
Angelo Ball. The majority 
of the nation didn’t know 
that the middle Ball brother 
even existed. 

When the family first 
made it onto the national 
scene, news outlets relent- 
lessly covered father La- 
Var’s brash and “ballsy” 
comments, eldest son Lon- 
zo’s flashy play at UCLA 
and youngster LaMelo’s vi- 
ral on-court antics as a high 
school sophomore. We nev- 
er heard about LiAngelo. 

Like his brothers, LiAn- 
gelo was committed to play 
basketball for the UCLA 
Bruins early. He is 100 per- 
cent a talented basketball 
player who deserves to at 
least be noticed by those 
around him. It is not at all 
like LiAngelo is a non-factor. 
However, he continues to be 
overlooked by everyone. 

This includes his father, 
who pays more attention to 
the youngest brother than to 
LiAngelo. It seems like after 
Lonzo moved onto the NBA, 
Lavar skipped right over at- 
tending to his middle child 
and focused all his attention 
to LaMelo, his youngest son. 
LaMelo was even gifted a 
signature shoe, which prob- 
ably makes him the only 15 
year old in the history of the 
world with a signature shoe. 

Meanwhile, prototypical 
middle child LiAngelo was 
told by his father that his 
dreams of making the NBA 


were unrealistic. Imagine 
being told by your dad that 
your life goal was prob- 
ably unattainable, all while 
he continually works with 
your two other siblings 
to make sure their same 
dream comes true. 

Realistically, the three 
players did not need to 
steal those items. The Ball 
family is worth millions 
of dollars and could most 
likely afford 92 percent 
of the items in the store. 
I truly do not believe that 
this was done because 
LiAngelo and the others 
were desperately craving 
some Louis Vuitton. 

In my expert psychoanal- 
ysis, it seems that the reason 
LiAngelo was involved in 
this incident was mainly for 
attention. He acted out in a 
way that an overlooked child 
does to grab the attention of 
someone they love. It is com- 
pletely understandable. 

The problem is that when 
most of us want to catch the 
attention of another person, 
we do not do it by breaking 
the law in one of the strict- 
est countries in the world 
and almost causing an in- 
ternational incident. 

In LiAngelo’s mind, he 
most likely thought that 
what was shoplifted would 
not amount to much, that 
he would just get a slap 
on the wrist. But when the 
45th President of the Unit- 
ed States takes time out of 
his diplomatic trip to China 


to vouch for leniency on the 
situation, it would be safe 
to say that the stunt was a 
little more serious than Li- 
Angelo had thought. 

LiAngelo Ball is not a bad 
kid or a thug or a menace. 
He made a mistake, a ridic- 
ulously large one, but a mis- 
take nonetheless. His deci- 
sion to think a little selfishly 
only adds to the somewhat 
negative rep that the Ball 
family (unfairly) has. 

With the patriarch of the 
family, LaVar, rubbing some 
of the media the wrong way, 
a lot of people look for rea- 
sons to crucify the family. 
Whether it’s Lavar’s com- 
ments towards a female in- 
terviewer on Fox Sports 1 or 
LaMelo letting the n-word 
slip on national television 
during WWE Raw, detrac- 
tors are bursting at the 
seams to bury the family in 
a myriad of controversy. 

I would hate for this to be- 
come a reason for people to 
rail against the family. 

The Balls are really just a 
normal family, with a father 
attempting to provide the 
best situation for all three 
of his sons and build their 
brand. They are not perfect, 
but no family in America is. 


However, because they | 


happen to be in the pub- 
lic eye, they must be more 
careful about how they act. 

For real though, it’s time 
to lay off the Ball kids, be- 
cause they really are no dif- 
ferent from us. 


Both Cross Country teams qualify for Nationals 


By GREG MELICK 
Sports Editor 


This past weekend, both 
the men’s and women’s 
cross country teams trav- 
elled down to Dickinson 
College for the Mideast Re- 
gional Championship with 
a chance to advance to the 
National | Championship 
race on the line. 

The women’s team per- 
formed up to their number 
one national ranking and 
won the race with only 32 
points. They beat second- 
place Elizabethtown Col- 
lege by 68 points and se- 
cured their 10th consecutive 
Regional Championship. 

On the men’s side, the 
Jays took advantage of pack 
running to finish in third 
place. While only the top 
two teams from each region 
automatically qualify for 
the National Championship 
meet, the Jays earned an at- 
large bid, so they will still be 
competing next weekend. 

“l think regionals has 
always been a fun race for 
us because of the great at- 
mosphere and the success 
we've had in the past,” ju- 
nior Felicia K6rner said. 

While 10 consecutive 
Regional Championships 
is a great accomplishment, 
Kérner explained that the 


women’s team has its eyes 
on a bigger prize. 

“The team’s goal is to de- 
fend our [National Cham- 
pionship] title, and we talk 
a lot about how that’s more 
important than any rank- 
ing or PR we might achieve 
individually,” Korner said. 

If the Hopkins women do 
defend last year’s National 
Championship title, it would 
be their fifth NCAA Cham- 
pionship in the last six years. 
This would be a remarkable 
accomplishment for head 
coach Bobby Van Allen, who 
recently received Mideast 
Region Women’s Coach of 
the Year honors. 

However, this kind of suc- 
cess does come with the dis- 
tractions of increased public- 
ity, which the Jays must not 
let go to their heads. This 
year, the star performer has 
been junior Ellie Clawson, 
who continued her domi- 
nant year by coming in first 
place at Regionals. With her 
impressive finish, she was 
named the Mideast Region 
Athlete of the Year. 

Clawson also finished in 
first place in the Centennial 
Conference Championship, 
which helped earn her the 
Conference Runner of the 
Year award. 

While Clawson will sure- 
ly receive more accolades 
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. Junior Ellie Clawson was named Mideast Conference Runner of the Year. 
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before the year is over, her 
teammates are not far be- 
hind. The team took four of 
the top six spots in the re- 
gional race, with freshman 
Therese Olshanski, senior 
Caroline Smith and K6rner 
finishing fourth, fifth and 
sixth, respectively. 

The sixth-place finish was 
a welcoming sight for Korn- 
er, who has only participated 
in three races this year due 
to nagging injury issues. 

“IT think it wasn’t so 
much important for me 
personally to do well but 
more for me to prove to my- 
self and the rest of the team 
that I’m healthy and ready 
to contribute,” Korner said. 
“T feel a lot more confident 
now going into this next 
week, and I think that’s ex- 
actly what I needed.” 

Last year, Korner was 
the leader of the National 
Championship team, as 
she was named both Cen- 
tennial Conference - and 
Mideast Regional Runner 
of the Year. While this year 
has not been the year she 
had hoped for, K6rner will 
still get a chance to help her 
team win yet another Na- 
tional Championship. 

Sophomore Kristin Meek 
finished in 16th place to 
round out the top five for the 
Jays, while sophomores Re- 
becca Grusby and Lauren Ja- 
cob finished close behind in 
17th and 22nd, respectively. 

On the men’s side, there 
is a lot of confidence going 
into the National Champi- 
onship race. 

“Going forward we 
couldn't be more excited 
for Nationals,” junior Scott 
Pourshalchi said. “There is 


obviously pressure com- 


ing off our best finish from 
last year, but our times and 
spread over this season in- 
dicate that we are the fast- 
est we have ever been.” 
Pourshalchi led the way 
for the Jays at the Regional, 


coming in fifth place, the 
highest finish by any Hop- 
kins runner in the history 
of the Regional. 

Following behind Pour- 
shalchi was a pack of Jays 
who all finished between 
15th and 41st. Junior Ollie 
Hickson finished in 15th, 
followed by seniors Panth 
Patel and Louis Levine in 
20th and 30th, respectively. 


Senior Charles Thornton. 


rounded out the top five for 
the Jays with his 33rd-place 
finish, and freshmen Con- 
ner Delahanty and Jared 
Pangallozzi finished in 
36th and 41st, respectively, 
in their first experience at a 
Regional meet. 

Hopkins will be looking 
to perform at the National 
Championship, where last 
year they finished in eighth 
place for the first top-10 
finish in program history. 
Pourshalchi said that there 
is a lot to look forward to 
for the Jays. 

“Our average time was 
the fastest it has ever been 
on this course, and our 
spread was even smaller 
than it was at Conferences,” 
he said. 

The Blue Jays are getting 
faster as the season goes on, 
which is a good sign going 
into their biggest race of the 
year. They are also taking 
advantage of the breadth of 
fast runners they have. 

“Our strength this year 
lies in our depth. My hope 
for the race is to see all seven 
of our guys race together 
and use our excitement and 
energy to push our pack to 
the front,” Pourshalchi said. 
“Our main goal is to try 
and improve on last year’s 
performance and get us one 
step closer to the podium.” 

The NCAA Champion- 
ship races will be held on 
Saturday, Nov. 18 in Elsah, 
Illinois. The men’s race will 
be at 12 p.m., and the wom- 
en will run at 1:15 p.m. 


M. Soccer wins both its 
weekend games 2-0) 


By ESTHER HONG 
Sports Editor 


The Hopkins men’s soc- 
cer team did not allow their 
loss in the semifinals of 
the Centennial Conference 
Tournament to defeat them. 
Instead, the Jays used the 
upsetting outcome to fuel 
their fight going into the 
NCAA Tournament. 

After receiving an at- 
large bid for the NCAA 
Tournament, Hopkins was 
set to play the DeSales Uni- 
versity Bulldogs in the first 
round of 62. 

“Given our strong  re- 
cord, I knew that our 
chances of getting a bid 
were pretty good, but 
there was still the possibil- 
ity of that not happening,” 
sophomore forward Achim 
Younker said. “Once we 
found out that we were in, 
we immediately shifted our 


| focus to preparing for our 


first game against DeSales.” 

The Jays came out strong 
in the first half, scoring 
their first goal in the 18th 
minute of play. Sophomore 
defender Connor Jacobs 
sent the ball towards the 
end line for Younker, who 
gave sophomore forward 
Liam Moylan the opportu- 
nity to tap the ball into the 
right side of the net. 

“I think the team played 
really well in both of our 
games this weekend. We 
were solid defensively and 
took advantage of our op- 
portunities on the offensive 
end,” Younker said. “I’m 
happy that we advanced 
through the weekend, but 
I'm also really pleased with 
how we played in those 
wins.” 

The Jays continued to put 
the pressure on the Bull- 
dogs, but due to DeSales 
goalie Dan Sulpizio’s de- 
fensive efforts, they could 
not put the ball away again 
before the end of the half. 

Hopkins did not grow 
complacent with their one- 
goal lead. In the second 
half, the Blue Jays struck 
again. Younker grabbed the 
pass from freshman mid- 
fielder Alejandro Maclean 
and found the back of the 
net in the 50th minute. 

The Blue Jays’ defensive 
line, including senior goal- 
keeper Bryan See, kept the 
Bulldogs from scoring any 
goals, marking their 14th 
shutout as a team. 

With the 2-0 victory, the 
Jays advanced to the sec- 
ond round of the NCAA 
Tournament, competing 
against the Cabrini Univer- 
sity Cavaliers the next day. 

Hopkins asserted their 
dominance early, as Younk- 
er tallied his 17th goal on 
the season. Junior midfield- 
er Griffin Cyphers sent the 
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ball to the left side of the 
box, in response to which 
Cabrini goalie Mike Gould 
ran out of the goal in an ef- 
fort to grab the loose ball. 
Younker beat him to it. 
With an open net, Younker 
slid the ball straight past 
the Cavaliers’ goalie. 

The Blue Jays did not 
stop there. In the 61st min- 
ute, they earned their sec- 
ond and final goal of the 
game. Maclean took a shot, 
but Cabrini’s goalkeeper 
quickly swatted the ball 
away. 

However, the goalkeeper 
could not control his save, 
giving junior midfielder 
Arden Chew the opportu- 
nity to snatch the rebound 
and put the ball away. 

For the first time in all 
of the program’s NCAA 
Tournament appearances, 
the Blue Jays earned back 
to-back shutouts in the first 
two rounds. 

“Advancing to the 
Sweet 16 is a great accom- 
plishment and is a result 
of all the hard work we’ve 
put in this season. But 
we aren't satisfied yet,” 

Younker said. “Our ul- 
timate goal is to win the 
tournament, so our sights 
are set on getting through 
this weekend with two 
wins and advancing even 
further.” 

In preparation for this 
upcoming weekend, the 
Blue Jays will strive for full 
mental engagement to en- 
sure excellence in physical 
performance. 

“We will just be focus- 
ing on remaining sharp 
in everything that we do. 
During this part of the 
season, there isn’t much 
room for error, so we’re 
making sure that we’re 
minimizing our  mis- 
takes,” Younker said. “It 
will bea tough weekend, 
so coming in mentally and 
physically sharp will be 
extremely important.” 

With their weekend vic- 
tories, the Jays advance to 
the Sweet 16 of the NCAA 
Tournament, where they 
will face off against the 
third-ranked Tufts Univer- 
sity Jumbos, the defend- 
ing national champion and 
winner of two of the last 
three NCAA titles. 

The Jays will have to beat 
the Jumbos at their home 
field in Medford, Mass, 
where Tufts has not lost all 
year. In 12 home matchups 
this year, they have won 
nine and played to three ties, 

The Jays already have 
experience with the chal- 
lenge, as they played former 
number three seed Messiah 
on the road in October and 
played competitively the 
entire game, eventually los- 
ing 1-0. 
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W. Volleyball falls 3-2 
against Conference rival 


From VOLLEYBALL, B12 
we did a really great job of 
that,” Rhead said. 

The Blue Jays’ offense 
was the driving force be- 
hind the school’s third-ever 
NCAA Tournament win. 
The Hopkins team had four 
players with double-digit 
kills (Bliss, Wuerstle, Rhead 
and Kishton). Meanwhile 
the Stevenson Mustangs 
had just one player earn 
double-digit kills. 

In a rematch of the Cen- 
tennial Conference Cham- 
pionship, the Blue Jays 
were to face the Swarth- 
more College Garnet in 
the Sweet 16 of the NCAA 
Tournament. 

The match was com- 
petitive from the get-go, 
taking 60 points to be de- 
cided. Down 23-19, the 
Garnet went on a 6-1 run 
and, after, several, lead 
changes, won the set 31-29. 

Hopkins responded in 
a big way, taking the next 
two sets 25-21 and 25-19, 
respectively. 

The Jays’ offense ex- 
ploded for 17 kills in the 
third set, with 11 coming 
from Bliss and Kishton. 

Swarthmore answered 
back with a tough fourth 
set that saw 12 ties. The 
Garnet pulled away at the 
end to win the set 25-22, 
tying the match up at two 
sets apiece. 

The fifth and final set 
started off with a nice 
Hopkins run, with the 
Jays claiming five of the 
first six points. 

However, the Swarth- 
more College Garnet then 
went on a run of their 
own, taking the next eight 
points and not looking 
back. The Garnet would 
go on to win the set and 
the match. 

Following the tough 
loss, back-to-back Centen- 
nial Conference Coach of 
the Year Tim Cole spoke 
about the resilience his 
team showed, despite play- 
ing less aggressively than 
in games past. 

“We weren't sad on the 
court, we weren't mad on 
the court,” he said at the 
press conference. “I’m 
proud of us for that fight. 
Im proud of us for that 
grit. That’s what we're 
about.” 

The Jays’ hard-fought ef- 
fort was led by efforts from 
Kishton and Aston. 

Aston was named 
Freshman of the Year 
in the North Region by 
the American Volleyball 
Coaches Association. 
Meanwhile, Kishton had 
team-highs of 17 kills and 
27 digs, while Aston led 
Hopkins with 49 assists 
and a 0.385 hitting per- 
centage on six kills. 
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Freshman setter Natalie Aston was named to the All-Tournament team. 


The Blue Jays’ two se- 
niors, Wuerstle and Rhe- 
ad, ended their careers 
with successful individual 
seasons. 

Wuerstle led the nation 
in aces (105) and Rhead 
finished 30th in hitting 
percentage (0.335). 

In addition to the team’s 
overall success, three Blue 
Jays received All-American 
Honors, including Kish- 
ton (second team), Wuers- 
tle (third team) and Aston 
(honorable mention). 

After winning the Cen- 
tennial Conference Title, 
advancing as far as the 
Sweet 16 for the first time 
in program history and fin- 
ishing with a 26-4 record, 
Hopkins concluded one of 
its most successful seasons 
in team history. 

The Blue Jays set new 
records, for 
wins as well as consecu- 
tive Conference titles this 
season. 


consecutive _. 
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BY COURTNEY 
COLWELL 
For The News-Letter 


This past weekend the 
Hopkins football team trav- 
elled to Westminster, Mary- 
land to take on the McDan- 
iel Green Terror. Tensions 
were certainly high going 
into Saturday’s game. 

As of November 4, the 
Jays were tied with Franklin 
& Marshall in the Centennial 
Conference. A win against 
McDaniel would automati- 
cally secure at least a share in 
the Centennial Conference 
title and guarantee a spot 
for the Jays in the upcoming 
NCAA Tournament. 

Luckily, the Blue Jays 
were more than up for the 
challenge. With a 56-21 
victory, the Jays improved 
their record to 9-1 on the 
season, securing a co-shar- 
ing of the Centennial Con- 
ference title and extending 
their season for at least one 
more game. 

The Jays struck early, 
with their first touchdown 
coming on their opening 
drive. Though McDaniel 
would quickly return with 
a touchdown of their own 
on just the Terror’s second 
drive, Hopkins responded 
by closing out the first quar- 
ter with a touchdown catch 
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Senior running back Ryan Cary. 


ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


RYAN CARY — FOOTBALL 


from senior wide receiver 
Brett Caggiano. 

From there on out, the 
Jays dominated. By the be- 
ginning of the second half, 
Hopkins already led the 
Green Terror by a record- 
breaking score of 49-7. 

The Jays would score 
once more in the third 
quarter when senior quar- 
terback Drew  ‘Tomaini 
connected with fellow se- 
nior wide receiver David 
Brookhart in the end zone. 
Meanwhile, 
an impos- 
ing Hopkins 
defense 


VITAL 


yards. His junior season 
was also a standout year for 
the number of touchdowns 
garnered (14). 

It should come as no 
surprise then that by the 
beginning of Cary’s senior 
season, he was easily recog- 
nized as one of the Jays’ top 
running backs and a formi- 
dable offensive threat. 

Throughout the season, 
he has certainly main- 
tained this standing: The 
two touchdowns garnered 
in this past 
weekend’s 
game were, 
in many 


would .al- STATISTICS ways, the 
low just one perfect cul- 
touchdown |} Name: Ryan Cary mination 
apiece in _ | Position: Running back to Cary’s 
the third} Sport: Football final regu- 
and. fourth ! Major: Civil Engineering lar season 
quarters, |! Hometown: Marlboro, NY. |} 8@™e- 

bringing the Follow- 
final score ing his per- 
to 56-21. formance, 


Given the wide range of 
tremendous Blue Jay per- 
formances this past week- 
end, picking this week’s 
Athlete of the Week was 
no easy task. 

However, in becoming 
just the seventh football 
player in school history to 
break the 30-touchdown 
milestone, senior running 
back Ryan Cary truly de- 
serves this week’s title. 

Cary has been a consis- 
tent contributor to the Hop- 
kins offense throughout his 
four years. Most important- 
ly, he has seen tremendous 
growth and improvement 
since his rookie season. 

Though he garnered 
just 106 rushing yards in 


_his_ freshman. year, by the _ 


end of his junior season, 
Cary had easily passed the 
1,000 rushing yards mark 
with 1,344 total rushing 


Cary sat down with The 
News-Letter to discuss 
what this weekend’s out- 
come meant to the team as 
well as offer a more per- 
sonal account of how he 
feels about the impending 
end of his collegiate foot- 
ball career. 


The News-Letter: The 
team needed a win to clinch 
the Centennial Conference 
title and gain an automatic 
bid to the NCAA playoffs. 
How did this added pres- 
sure alter the team’s mind- 
set going into the game 
against McDaniel? 

Ryan Cary: It was a 
team effort, and there is a 
historic rivalry between 


McDaniel and us, so we 


wanted to play extra hard 
to ensure our spot in the 
playoffs and to make sure 
we came home with the 


lantern (the trophy for the 
winner). 


N-L: How did it feel to 
earn your 30th touchdown 
and join a very small list of 
Hopkins players to ever hit 
the 30th TD mark? 

RC: I didn’t even know 
I had that landmark, but 
it feels good. I know I 
couldn’t do it without the 
rest of the offense doing 
their job as well. 


N-L: What did the Cen- 
tennial Conference _ title 
mean to the team and to the 
seniors specifically, who 
have now officially gone 
four-for-four in Centennial 
titles? 

RC: Winning the Con- 
ference never gets old, and 
as seniors we knew we had 
to continue this tradition of 
winning. 


N-L: With just a few 
games left in your collegiate 
career, what will you miss 
most about playing on the 
Hopkins football team? 

RC: I think I will miss the 
relationships that are creat- 
ed with all of my teammates 
and coaches. Seeing these 
guys for multiple hours ev- 
ery day and just having ev- 
erybody working together 
towards the same goal re- 
ally builds great friendships 
that will last forever. 


N-L: Do you have any 
personal goals you're hop- 
ing to achieve this postsea- 
son? Alternatively, what is 
the team’s goal going into 
playoffs? 

RC: We just want to win 
every week. It’s-win_or go_ 
home, and nobody wants _ 
to go home, so we're all fo- 
cused on finding a way to 
win each week. 


W. Soccer advances to NCAA Sweet 16 with back-to-back wins 


By BRANDON WOLFE 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins women’s 
soccer team began their run 
in the NCAA playoffs with 
their win in the first round 
against the College of Staten 
Island Dolphins. 

After their 4-1 victory on 
Saturday, the Jays took an- 
other win, this time against 
the Wilkes University Colo- 
nels on Sunday, allowing 
them to advance to the 
Sweet 16. 

The Jays got their start 
against the Dolphins on 
Saturday from sophomore 
midfielder Jackie Tait, who 
notched her first goal of the 
season after senior forward 
Bailey Monaco crossed the 
ball from the right side of 
the pitch. 

Tait took advantage and 
drilled a shot that found the 
left side of the goal to put 
Hopkins ahead 1-0 at the 
13:56 mark. 

“We came out strong in 
the first two rounds and re- 
ally embodied our coach’s 
pregame speech of ‘attack, 
attack, attack, attack.’ Every- 
one on the team stepped up, 
stayed on the same page and 
got the job done,” Tait said. 
“We were all fired up going 
into the Sweet 16 game. We 
were confident that if we 
continued to play our game, 
we would see some strong 
results this weekend.” 

Just three minutes lat- 
er, senior defender Hallie 
Horvath’s corner kick 
soared to sophomore mid- 
fielder Emily Maheras, 
who headed in the second 


goal of the game for the 
Jays. 

The Jays’ first-half push 
wasn't done yet. Senior for- 
ward Michelle Santangelo 
sprinted past the Staten Is- 
land defense to rip a shot 
that found the net after a 
ricochet off the left post. 
Santangelo’s goal widened 
the gap to gave the Jays a 
3-0 lead going into the lock- 
er room at the half. 

Santangelo kept the mo- 
mentum for her team going 
in the second half, driving 
in a shot from 10 yards out. 
The Dolphins’ goalkeeper 
could not stop Santangelo’s 
heat, giving Hopkins a 4-0 
lead. 

Last Thursday, Santan- 
gelo received First Team 
All-Centennial Conference 
honors, along with fellow 
senior goalie Bess Kitz- 
miller and freshman for- 
ward Riley O’Toole, who 
was also named Rookie of 
the Year. 

Junior defender Kyla 
Persky was given second- 
team honors, while Mo- 
naco and senior defender 
Leslie Bruni received hon- 
orable mentions. To cap 
off the awards, head coach 
Leo Weil was named 
Coach of the Year. Howev- 
er, Staten Island would not 
go down without a fight. 

Defender Rebecca 
D’Aloia fired a shot that 
bounced off the post before 
midfielder Lauren Smith 
took the rebound and rock- 
eted a shot that eased the 
bleeding for the Dolphins 
at the 67:17 mark. Staten 
Island wasn’t able to use 


W 


this momentum to. build 
a comeback, however. The 
Blue Jays would emerge 
victorious in a 4-1 effort. 
Hopkins dominated the 
shot totals, totaling 29 shots 
compared to Staten Island’s 
4. The Dolphins’ goalkeep- 
ing tandem of freshmen 
Kaila DiBenedetto and Ma- 
raya Jones would account 
for five and six saves, re- 
spectively, on the Jays’ 15 
shots on goal. The Blue Jays’ 
goalie crew of senior Bess 


Kitzmiller and sophomore 


Robyn | Lipschultz 
bined for one save. 

The Blue Jays rode the 
momentum from their Sat- 
urday win into Sunday, 
taking on the Colonels of 
Wilkes University. 

“We knew we had to 
bring our highest level of 
intensity to the games this 
weekend because anything 
can happen in the NCAAs,” 
sophomore 
midfielder 
Carly Lup- 
ton-Smith 
said. “We 
knew very 
little about 
either —_ of 
the teams 
we ended 
up __play- 
ing, SO we 
just came 
out ready 
to play our 
game and 
play with 
confidence.” 

Despite 
a_ scoreless 
first half, 
there was 


com- 


no shortage of offense on 
the Hopkins side of the 
ball, as the Blue Jays regis- 
tered nine shots, including 
three on goal. 

The high-powered Blue 
Jay offense continued to 
bring it in the second half. 
The Jays finally put their 
first goal on the board 
49:33 into the matchup. 
Monaco’s corner kick hit 
off the hands of the Col- 
onels’ goalkeeper and 
bounced in Persky’s direc- 
tion. Persky headed in the 
ball to earn a 1-0 advan- 
tage and her first goal of 
the season. 

The one-goal lead lasted 
less than 10 minutes, as 
Lupton-Smith would lace a 
pass to Santangelo inside of 
the box. Santangelo quickly 
found the back of the net 
and recorded her 17th goal 
of the season. 

Hopkins would go on to 


\ 


win 2-0, securing the shut- 
out with a strong defensive 
performance that allowed 
the Colonels only one shot 
in the game and zero cor- 
ner kicks. 

Lupton-Smith acknowl- 
edges her gratitude for the 
team’s hosting privileges, 
specifically for the sup- 
port of everyone in the 
stands. 

“The fans that came out 
were so great in making the 
game intense, and we are 
so excited to get to continue 
our season next weekend at 
Williams in the Sweet 16,” 
Lupton-Smith said. 

The Blue Jays are now 
19-1-0 at home in the 
NCAA Tournament and 
9-1-1. in second-round 


games. Hopkins will face 
off against SUNY Geneseo 
in the Sweet 16 at. Wil- 
liams College on Saturda 
at 1:30 p.m. > 


os 
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Junior Kyla Persky headed the ball into the net for the second goal of her collegiate career. 
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Dip You Know? 


The football team has tied the school 


record for most players named 

to All-Conference teams in one 
season. Ten Jays received First-Team 
honors, and three received Second- 
Team honors. Junior wide receiver 


Luke McFadden was also awarded 
Offensive Player of the Year. 


CALENDAR 


Saturday: 


M. Soccer @ Tufts: 11 a.m. 
Football vs. W&/ @ 12 p.m. 
XC @ NCAA Championships: 12 p.m. 
W. Soccer vs. Suny Geneseo: 1:30 p.m. 
W. Basketball vs. Lynchburg: 2 p.m. 


Kemembering a legend |, (ross. ( 


in pitcher Roy Halladay 


Adam Orla-Bukowski 
Sportpinion 


n November 

7, the base- 

ball world 

lost an icon. 

Roy  Halla- 
day (Doc Halladay), who 
won multiple Cy Young 
awards as a pitcher for 
the Toronto Blue Jays and 
the Philadelphia Phillies, 
passed away in a fatal 
plane accident in the Gulf 
of Mexico. He was 40 years 
old. He is survived by his 
wife, Brandy, and _ their 
two children. 

Roy Halladay was un- 
doubtedly one of the most 
definitive pitchers of the 
2000s, and he is certainly 
considered an_ all-time 
great. 

His professional base- 
ball career began when he 
was drafted by Toronto 
with the 17th overall pick 
in 1995 draft. After a disap- 
pointing start to his career, 
he was in and out of the 
minors until his breakout 
season in 2001. 

In 2002, he had an even 
better year, posting an ERA 
of 2.93 and a record of 19-7 
in addition to a spot on the 
American League All-Star 
team. From there, Halla- 
day would battle some in- 
juries, including a broken 
leg he sus- 
tained from 
a line drive. 
It wasn’t until 
2005 that he 
would return 


As any fan of 
baseball would 


day was a freak of nature on 
the mound. I remember the 
series between the Phillies 
and the Giants in the 2010 
National League Champi- 
onship Series, especially 
the pitching matchup of 
Doc versus Cy Young win- 
ner Tim Lincecum. 

Nothing scared me 
more during that series as 
a Giants fan than watch- 
ing Roy take the mound. 
His two-seam fastball was 
simply vicious, as it would 
move and shimmy down 
into the bottom of the 
zone, while maintaining 
a breakneck velocity of 90 
mph or more. 

His cutter was the most 
lethal in the League at the 
time, coming in at an av- 
erage speed of 91.1 mph. 
Since these two pitches 
were so similar in speed, 
it was nearly impossible to 
read the motion of the ball. 
Roy would either throw his 
two-seam just out of the 
zone and make you miss 
badly or freeze you with a 
cutter in the zone. 

Lincecum and Halladay 
battled in Games 1 and 5, 
with Tim taking the first 
game and Roy taking the 
fifth. Even though the Gi- 
ants were able to push past 
the Phillies in six games 
with incredible pitching 
depth and solid hitting, 
Doc’s performance was 
stellar. 

After another stint on the 
disabled list with a shoul- 
der injury, Halladay signed 
a ceremonial one-day con- 
tract with the Toronto Blue 
Jays in 2013, so he could 
retire with the team that 
drafted him. He retired to 
Florida to live 
with his wife 
and kids. 

Halladay 
was an avid 
pilot, largely 


for a full sea- tell you, Roy because his 
son with To- father was a 
ronto. Halladay Dee Sat commercial 

Doc was freak of nature pilot when he 
known for ‘was growing 
his stamina, O00 the mound. up. ‘He was 
specifically piloting a 
his _ ability new amphib- 


to pitch complete or near- 
complete games. He led 
the League in complete 
games in 2007 with nine 
and finished second in the 
Cy Young voting behind 
Cleveland Indians pitcher 
Cliff Lee. 

In 2010, he was traded to 
the Philadelphia Phillies for 
several minor league pros- 
pects. In Philly, Doc blos- 
somed fully, as he had one 
of the best seasons of his ca- 
reer in 2010. He threw two 
no-hitters that year, a feat 
that had last been accom- 
plished by the legendary 
Nolan Ryan in 1973. 

His first no-hitter was 
actually a perfect game 
against the Miami Mar- 
lins, in which he struck 
out 11 batters. After the 
game, Halladay  pur- 
chased engraved watches 
for all his teammates with 


the inscription “We did 


it together. Thanks, Roy 
Halladay.” . 

As any fan of baseball 
would tell you, Boy Halla- 
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ious aircraft from the ICON 
company by himself when 
he crashed into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Video taken by a nearby 
witness shows his plane 
bobbing up and down very 
close to the water. While 
there is much speculation 
as to whether or not Halla- 
day was showboating when 
he crashed, there is little 
evidence to support this as 
the National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board has yet 
to release their preliminary 
report on the crash. 

Doc Halladay wasa great 
ball player and was consis- 
tently described as one of 
the most upstanding men 
in baseball. His death has 
resonated throughout the 
baseball community and 
the world, with many com- 
ing forward to offer their 
condolences and support 
to his family and friends. 
Baseball will remember 
him very fondly. God bless 
you Roy Halladay, may you 
rest in peace. 


The Hopkins women’s and men’s cross country teams advance to the National Championship race after 
impressive performances by all runners. The women finished first in the Regional race, defending es 10th 


_ automatic spots in the Gopi race, the men’s team received an at later bid to Bee once again ; 
_ for the National Championship title. B. 
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ountry wins 10th straight Regional ttle 
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Women’s Soccer into 
the NCAA Sweet 16 


The women’s soccer team 
advanced into the Sweet 16 
of the NCAA tournament 
this past weekend with a pair 
of wins against the College 
of Staten Island and Wilkes 


Athlete of the Week: 
Ryan Cary 


After last Saturday’s 56-21 
victory against the McDaniel 
Green Terror, senior running 
back Ryan Cary became the 
seventh Blue Jay to break the 
30-touchdown milestone in 


The Ball family 
should not be hated 


Matthew Ritchie argues 
in a sportpinion that the hate 


directed toward the Ball fam- — 


ily is unjustified. He writes 
that every family has their 
issues, and the Ball family is 


University. 


Pace B11 


program history. 
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no different. 
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Volleyball will not advance to National tournament 


By DAVID GLASS 
For The News-Letter 


After winning their fifth 
Centennial Conference 
title since 2011, the Blue 
Jays’ women’s volleyball 
team headed to Stevenson, 
Md. this past weekend to 
compete in the NCAA Di- 
vision-III Women’s Volley- 
ball Championship. 

In the first round of the 
NCAA Tournament, the 
Jays faced off against the 


Kean University Cougars. - 


The match lasted only three 
sets, as that was all Hop- 
kins needed to defeat the 
Cougars and move onto the 
second round. 

The first was sloppy to 
begin with, as both teams 
came out sluggish. Ser- 
vice errors were the main 
method of scoring for both 
teams, and it was neck- 
and-neck until the score 
was 14-14. The Jays then 
took advantage of two 
four-point runs to eventu- 
ally win the set 25-19. 

Hopkins jumped out 
to an early lead in the sec- 
ond set, and despite some 
responses by the Cougars, 
Kean was not able to get 
the lead below four. The 
Blue Jays would score the 
last seven points of the set 
to win 25-14. 

The third set started the 
opposite way to the second, 
with the Cougars jumping 
out to a 4-0 lead. The lead 
would grow even more to 


7-1 before the Jays began to 
respond. 
Hopkins __ eventually 


tied the score at 14, and 


- 


from there they flew 
ahead to win the set 25- 
20, thanks to a stellar of- 
fensive display across the 
board. 

The Jays’ offense, which 
finished the match with a 
0.379 hitting percentage, was 
led by freshman outside hit- 
ter Simone Bliss. The fresh- 
man from Claremont, Ca- 
lif. had 18 kills in the game 
against the Cougars and a 
0.467 hitting percentage. 

In the press conference 
following the game, Bliss 
spoke about the mindset 
that allowed her to be suc- 
cessful. 

“I’ve been really work- 
ing on being more pa- 
tient... instead of getting 
overeager and rushing the 
play,” Bliss said. 

Freshman setter Natalie 
Aston added to that sen- 
timent during the same 
press conference. 

“I think what also 
helped was our resilience 
in covering each other 
and battling for every ball 
so we could get as many 


chances as possible,” As- 


ton said. 

The victory over Kean 
was the second tourna- 
ment win in team history, 
with the first coming one 
year ago against Christo- 
pher Newport University. 

Hopkins took on the 
hometown Stevenson Uni- 
versity Mustangs in the 
second round of the tour- 
nament on Saturday. This 
match served as the Jays’ 
opportunity to even up 
the season series after the 
Mustangs defeated Hop- 
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kins 3-1 at Stevenson a few 
weeks prior. 

The first set was a tight 
one, with Hopkins up 18-17. 
The Blue Jays delivered 18 
kills in the set and scored 
seven of the next 11 points 
to take the set 25-21. 

The Jays were in full 
control of the second set, 
not trailing once. With a 
4-0 run along the way be- 


hind serves from junior li- 


bero Esther Hong, the Blue 
Jays won the set 25-19. 

However, Stevenson 
then got off to a 9-2 lead 
in the third set and never 
looked back. A Hopkins 
injury during the set im- 
pacted the Jays’ momen- 
tum, and the Mustangs 
took the set 25-19. 

The fourth set started 
off evenly matched, as 
Hopkins held a mere 10-9 


lead. The Jays blew the set 
open with a 9-0 run, during 
which senior middle Kristi 
Rhead had three aces and 


three kills. 
Back-to-back kills by 
outside hitters  sopho- 


more Louisa Kishton and 
senior Elizabeth Wuers- 
tle clinched the victory and 
the school’s first ever trip to 
the Sweet 16. 

During the postgame 
press conference, Rhead 
spoke about what it was 
like playing in such an in- 
tense environment where 
Stevenson held the home- 
court advantage. 

“Walking into an en- 
vironment like this was 
a great opportunity to re- 
ally make it ours, make it 
like we were playing in 
our own gym, and I think 

See VOLLEYBALL, B11 
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The Blue Jays celebrate after a 3-1 win over eae University. 
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